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Foreword 



This is the fourth and concluding volume of a series which records the experi- 
ences of the Army’s Quartermaster organization in World War II. The first two 
volumes of this group describe the problems and achievements of the Quarter- 
master Corps in the zone of interior and the third, still in preparation, will relate 
operations in the war against Germany. This volume tells the story of Quarter- 
master supply and service in the war against Japan in the Pacific. The principal 
Quartermaster function during World War II was to supply items commonly 
required by all Army troops — food, clothing, petroleum products, and other 
supplies of a general character — regardless of their duties. In the Pacific, as else- 
where, Quartermaster supply responsibilities included the determination of re- 
quirements, the procurement of the items needed both from the United States 
and from local producers, and the storage and distribution of items after they 
had been received. Quartermaster troops also furnished numerous services, in- 
cluding the collection and repair of worn-out and discarded articles, the provision 
of bath and laundry facilities, and the identification and burial of the dead. The 
author has concentrated in this volume on the many problems which were inevi- 
table in a distant and strange environment, and his narrative naturally reflects the 
viewpoint of the troops and the commanders in the field. 
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Preface 



The object of this volume is to increase the body of organized information 
easily available about Quartermaster support of the forces fighting the Japanese 
in the Pacific. Anyone who writes on military supply ventures into almost virgin 
territory, especially in dealing with Quartermaster supply activities. Only a few 
professional officers — and those mainly Quartermaster officers — are familiar with 
the subject, and they have gained this knowledge chiefly through their own 
experience and the oral traditions of the offices in which they have worked. When 
Quartermaster activities in theaters of operations is the subject of a volume, as 
in this case, readers lacking even elementary information are likely to be more 
numerous than when the subject is Quartermaster activities in the United States. 
For that reason the needs of these readers have been constantly borne in mind. 
The writer hopes particularly that the volume may furnish Quartermaster officers 
with facts that will prove useful in planning future field operations and in training 
Quartermaster troops. 

No attempt has been made except in a very general way to tell the story of 
strategic decisions and tactical actions. In a work comprising part of the historical 
series on the UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II, that story 
would have been redundant. A consistent effort has been made to analyze 
Quartermaster activities in the three major territorial commands in the Pacific, 
whether these activities were conducted at higher headquarters, in base sections, 
or by Quartermaster troop units in support of combat operations. As the area 
in which the U.S. Army played its most important role in the war against Japan, 
the Southwest Pacific Area has been treated at greater length than have the two 
other major territorial commands- — the South Pacific Area and the Central Pacific 
Area — but these areas are by no means neglected and many of their activities are 
dealt with in detail. In order to clarify the perplexing production and trans- 
portation problems presented to quartermasters as they procured, stored, and 
distributed supplies and equipment, this volume gives considerable attention to 
economic matters. At times the account of the activities of the Corps may appear 
lacking in homogeneity, but this impression is unavoidable in view of the wide 
diversity of Quartermaster tasks. 

It should not be concluded from a reading of those sections which contain 
detailed descriptions of some of the troubles encountered in distribution activities 
that these difficulties were typical. They are discussed at length only because they 
demanded so large a share of the time and energy of supply officers and presented 
knotty problems not susceptible of easy solution. If the reader is occasionally 
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tempted to think that distribution activities were usually marred by inadequate 
performance, he will be in error. Quite the contrary, Quartermaster supply was 
in general satisfactory, but since the tasks connected with fully satisfactory accom- 
plishment normally had few lessons to teach, the writer had no reason to consider 
such routine operations in as much detail as he did complicated operations that 
could not be completed either readily or quickly. Only through thorough knowl- 
edge of the bothersome supply problems that are likely to arise during the course 
of combat activities can future perplexities be anticipated and plans be made 
in time to cope with probable difficulties. 

The writer performed virtually all the research for this volume, using chiefly 
the records of overseas commands, pertinent sections of which were obtained on 
loan from the Records Administration Center, AGO, St. Louis, where they were 
stored before their removal to the Kansas City Records Center. Mr. William H. 
Peifer rendered invaluable help in searching operational plans, after action re- 
ports, and unit histories kept in the Department of Defense. The volume also 
profited tremendously from his comprehensive knowledge of Quartermaster troop 
units. Many people responded willingly to frequent requests for files in their 
custody. The author wishes especially to thank Mrs. Julia R. Ross and her as- 
sistants in the Mail and Records Branch of the Office of The Quartermaster 
General, Mr. Wilbur J. Nigh and his co-workers in the Departmental Records 
Branch, AGO, and Mr. Israel Wice and his highly competent staff in the General 
Reference Office, Office of the Chief of Military History. 

To Dr. Thomas M. Pitkin, Chief of the Historical Branch of the Office of The 
Quartermaster General until the spring of 1952, the author owes a special debt 
for constant and sympathetic encouragement. He is deeply obligated, too, to Dr. 
Louis Morton, Chief of the Pacific Section in the Office of the Chief of Military 
History, who made many suggestions for the improvement of the manuscript in 
its final revision. Without Dr. Morton’s trenchant criticism, vast knowledge of 
Pacific problems, and keen sense of literary refinement, this volume would have 
been far less substantial than it is. The writer is also greatly indebted for sound 
advice and constructive criticism to Lt. Col. Leo J. Meyer, Deputy Chief Historian 
in the Office of the Chief of Military History during the writing of this manuscript, 
and to his successor, Dr. Stetson Conn. Some thirty officers, most of whom had 
participated in the activities of the Quartermaster Corps in the Pacific, read all 
or part of the manuscript. Of these officers, Col. James C. Longino, Assistant 
Quartermaster of the Sixth Army in the war against Japan, and Brig. Gen. Herbert 
A. Hall, formerly chief of the Management Division in the Office of The Quarter- 
master General and now commanding general of the Utah General Depot, made 
particularly valuable recommendations. 

Mrs. Charlesette Logan, Mr. Irvin R. Ramsey, Miss Helene M. Bell, and Mrs. 
Hadasel W. Hill of the Historical Branch, Office of The Quartermaster General, 
in addition to typing many drafts of the manuscript performed the arduous task 
of interpreting the countless deletions and interpolations made by the author. 

Special acknowledgments must be made to Mr. Joseph R. Friedman and 
his aides in the Editorial Branch, Office of the Chief of Military History, particu- 
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larly Mr. David Jaffe, the editor, and Mr. Allen R. Clark and Dr. Vincent C. Jones, 
the copy editors, who painstakingly prepared the manuscript for the printers; to 
Maj. James F. Holly, who provided maps to guide the reader through the Pacific; 
to Maj. Arthur T. Lawry and Mr. Henry U. Milne, who searched in remote 
comers for the pictures with which to illustrate this volume; and to Mrs. Faye F. 
McDonald and Mrs. Anne Mewha, who typed the final copy. 



Washington, D. C. 
14 February 1955 



ALVIN P. STAUFFER 
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THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS: 
OPERATIONS IN THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN 




CHAPTER I 



The Philippines— The 

Operations 



Opening 



When Japan boldly opened war on the 
United States in December 1941, the Quar- 
termaster Corps (QMC) in the Philippines, 
like other U.S. Army components, was ill 
equipped to shoulder the heavy burdens 
suddenly thrust upon it. From the time the 
United States took possession of the archi- 
pelago after the Spanish-American War, 
two basic factors had constantly operated 
to preclude the maintenance of strong mili- 
tary forces in the islands and the develop- 
ment of a defensive system capable of pro- 
tracted resistance against vigorous attack. 
One factor was the persistent weakness of 
the Army; the other was use of the meager 
military resources of the Army mainly in 
Hawaii and Panama, protection of which 
was essential to the security of the conti- 
nental United States. Acquisition of the 
Caroline, Mariana, and Marshall Islands by 
Japan, as part of its reward for entering 
World War I on the Allied side, added a 
third factor, since these central Pacific is- 
lands stretched directly across American 
lines of communication with the Philippines 
and thereby discouraged any strengthening 
of the forces in that archipelago. The 
naval limitation treaty negotiated at the 
Washington disarmament conference in 
1922 constituted still another factor detri- 
mental to defensive preparations by forbid- 



ding further fortification of the Philippines 
and by calling for a reduction of naval arm- 
aments that would give Japan control of 
western Pacific waters. 1 

In December 1934 Japanese denuncia- 
tion of this treaty opened the way, after the 
lapse of the two years stipulated in the treaty, 
for renewed fortification of the Philippines, 
but the opportunity was not grasped. One 
reason may have been the passage in March 
1934 of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, which 
provided for the recognition of Philippine 
independence after a ten-year interval. 
Army war planners as well as members of 
Congress felt that, since the archipelago 
would soon become independent, the 
United States should be relieved of heavy 
expenditures for its protection. More than 
ever the Army was now convinced of the 
futility of using its small resources in a costly 
attempt to defend the precarious American 
position in the Far East. Available mili- 
tary power, it was believed, was insufficient 
for protracted resistance against a foe that 
would operate not far from his home bases 
in Japan and that would probably possess 
naval superiority in the western Pacific. 
Until mid- 1941, Army plans for defense of 

1 A. Whitney Griswold, The Far Eastern Pol- 
icy of the United States (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1938), pp. 315-21. 
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the Philippines thus called for only the pro- 
tection of the small area about Manila Bay 
and Subic Bay. 

By then, as a result of growing interna- 
tional tensions, the United States was con- 
fronted with the danger of an early Japanese 
attack in the Far East. But since American 
Army strength in that area was rapidly in- 
creasing, it was possible for the first time 
to envision a strong defense of the Philip- 
pines. The War Department accordingly 
began to alter its strategic concepts along the 
lines favored by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, U.S. Military Advisor to the Phil- 
ippine Commonwealth. Strategic planners 
now thought in terms of defending all Luzon 
and the Visayan Islands rather than merely 
Manila and Subic Bays. The new trend was 
manifested in the establishment late in 
July of a new command, the U.S. Army 
Forces in the Far East (USAFFE). It 
embraced all American military activities 
in the Far East and absorbed both the Phil- 
ippine Department, U.S. Army, and the 
Commonwealth Army, which was to be 
mobilized in force and integrated into the 
service of the United States. 

Implementation of this ambitious defen- 
sive program required huge quantities of 
American equipment and supplies, partic- 
ularly for the Philippine forces, which were 
designed to be the major source of military 
manpower. They were to furnish about 
150,000 men by 1 April 1942, when the 
combined strength of American ground and 
air forces and Philippine Scouts would at 
best be only about 50,000. But in the sum- 
mer of 1941 the Commonwealth Army was 
mostly a paper organization that needed at 
least the better part of a year to train the 
green Filipino soldiers. Time, too, was the 
element most needed to transport supplies 



and equipment from the United States to 
the remote archipelago. Yet little time re- 
mained. In four months Japan would 
strike. 2 

Quartermaster Preparations for War 
in the Philippines 

Working under heavy pressure, the Office 
of the Chief Quartermaster (OCQM) at 
Headquarters, USAFFE, in Manila, de- 
voted the late summer and the autumn of 
1941 mainly to the support of the greatly 
expanded military preparations. Its major 
task was requisitioning Quartermaster items 
for the Philippine Army, which was to start 
its mobilization on 1 September 1941 and 
receive its supplies from the U.S. Army 
after 1 December. For planning purposes 
the strength of this force was set at 75,000 
troops by 1 December 1941, at 90,000 by 1 
January 1942, and at 150,000 by 1 April 
1942. 3 

The Philippine Army itself had scarcely 
any supplies or equipment. For this lamen- 
table situation the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment as well as the United States was re- 
sponsible. That government had in fact 



2 (1) Louis Morton, The Fall of the Philippines, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
(Washington, 1953), pp. 8-30,61-71. (2) Maurice 
Matloff and Edwin M. Snell, Strategic Planning for 
Coalition Warfare, UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1953), pp. 2-3. 
(3) Mark Skinner Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar 
Plans and Preparations, UNITED STATES ARMY 
IN WORLD WAR II (Washington, 1950), pp. 
412-17. 

3 Brig Gen Charles C. Drake, Rpt of Opns of 
QMC USAFFE and USFIP, 27 Jul 41-6 May 42 
(Annex XIII to Gen Jonathan M. Wainwright, 
Rpt of Opns of USAFFE and USFIP in P. I., 1941- 
1942), pp. 1-4. DRB AGO. These reports will be 
cited hereaft er as the Drake Rpt and t he Wain- 
wright Rpt. KSee Bibliographical Note.)| 
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made elaborate plans for the future defense 
of the islands as an independent state, but 
its implementation of these plans had pro- 
ceeded slowly and in early 1941 the regular 
military establishment included only a few 
thousand troops. There were somewhat 
more than 1 00,000 reservists, but as a whole 
they had received only inadequate training. 
Creation of a truly modern army would 
have put an almost unbearable strain on 
the limited financial resources of so poor a 
land as the Philippines. Throughout the 
1930’s the Commonwealth Government 
had consistently maintained that as long as 
the United States retained political control 
and with it power to determine whether the 
Filipinos were at peace or war, that country 
had the primary obligation for defense. Ac- 
tually, after the Tydings-McDuffie bill be- 
came law, the United States had not only 
done virtually nothing to strengthen the is- 
lands' defenses but had established the prin- 
ciple that American funds for equipping 
and supplying Filipino forces could be spent 
only in the archipelago and only under the 
supervision of the Commonwealth. Worst 
of all, it had appropriated no money for 
these forces even under these narrow con- 
ditions. In August 1940 and on several sub- 
sequent occasions President Manuel Quezon 
had appealed to the American government 
to make available the credits that for some 
years had been accumulating in the U.S. 
Treasury both from duties levied on Philip- 
pine sugar imported into the United States 
and through devaluation of the American 
dollar. He suggested that these funds, 
amounting to more than $50,000,000, be 
freed for defense preparations and spent 
under the direction of the United States. In 
September 1941 the War Department 
recommended that Congress authorize the 
expenditure of this money for these pur- 



poses, but that body did not take favorable 
action on this proposal until after Pearl 
Harbor. 4 

All this meant that in the summer of 1941 
USAFFE had no funds for expenditure in 
the United States in behalf of the Common- 
wealth forces. When it became necessary to 
obtain supplies from the United States for 
the hastily assembling Filipino soldiers, the 
Chief Quartermaster was thus unable to 
requisition supplies direct from the depot 
at San Francisco, as was the normal prac- 
tice. Instead he submitted his requisitions to 
the OQMG. Since this office also had no 
money for the Philippine Army, it sent them 
on to the Chief*of Staff. Though he author- 
ized the needed purchases with special U.S. 
Army allocations from the President’s 
Emergency Fund, the unusual procedure 
held up approval of the requisitions until 
after the Filipino forces had begun mobili- 
zation on 1 September. 5 Even within the 
islands the OCQM was hampered in its 
procurement of supplies for these forces by 
the requirement that the Commonwealth 
Government approve all contracts for “open 
market” purchase or manufacture. Never- 
theless a considerable number of such con- 
tracts were made for articles of outer 
clothing. 8 

In addition to sending requisitions for 
Filipino requirements to the United States 
the OCQM submitted others covering the 

* (1) Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines: 
A Study in National Development (New York: 
Macmillan, 1942), pp. 731-32. (2) Gen. George 
C. Marshall, “Biennial Report of the Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, July 1, 1941, to June 
30, 1943, to the Secretary of War” in Walter Millis, 
ed., The War Reports of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, et al. ( Philadelphia and New 
York: J. P. Lippincott, 1947), pp. 67-68. 

5 Drake Rpt, App. E, Rpt, Col Richard G. Rogers, 
Traffic Control Opns, pp. 1—2. 

4 Drake Rpt, App. A, Rpt, Col Irvin Alexander, 
Sup Problems of USFIP, pp. 1-2. 
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supply deficiencies, created in July by the 
increase from 31,000 to 50,000 men, in the 
basis of defense reserve stocks for U.S. Army 
troops and Philippine Scouts. It also sent 
in orders for the supplies required by the 
rise in the authorized strength of the Regu- 
lar Army and the Philippine Scouts from 
18,000 to 22,000 troops. Among the food 
items requisitioned were dehydrated vege- 
tables and boneless beef, both of which, re- 
cent tests in the archipelago showed, had 
special value in combat. 7 

Though low shipping priorities had been 
assigned to such Quartermaster supplies as 
food, clothing, and items of general utility, 
most of the articles requisitioned for the 
Regular Army and the Scouts arrived before 
the Japanese invasion. The situation was 
quite different with respect to defense re- 
serve and Philippine Army supplies. Early 
in October the War Department notified 
Brig. Gen. Charles C. Drake, the Chief 
Quartermaster, that the first shipment on 
his requisitions for these supplies would ar- 
rive in Manila late in the month and that 
shipments would continue until the follow- 
ing spring. General Drake obtained suffi- 
cient wharfage in the Manila Port Terminal 
Area to discharge the vessels, but the ship- 
ment did not arrive at the scheduled time. 
Nor did it come late in November when a 
convoy was again expected. At the begin- 
ning of hostilities, it was at sea, bound for 
the Philippines, and was then diverted to 
Australia to lessen the danger of capture by 
the Japanese. 8 No Quartermaster supplies 
requisitioned for the Commonwealth Army 
and the defense reserves ever reached the 
Philippines. When war came, the defense re- 

T (l) Drake Rpt, p. 3. (2) Morton, Fall oj 
Philippines , pp. 62—63. 

8 Typescript Monograph, James R. Masterson, 
U.S. Army Transportation in the Southwest Pacific 
Area, 1941-1947, p. 2. OCMH, 1949. 



serves were less than half filled, and the 
Filipino forces took the field with only the 
few Quartermaster items that the QMC 
could buy locally or borrow from U.S. Army 
stocks. 9 

In the spring of 1941, even before the 
start of accelerated defensive preparations, 
OCQM had investigated the availability in 
the Philippines of items that would be par- 
ticularly useful for support of combat troops 
in wartime. It found that no steel drums 
for distributing gasoline in the field could be 
obtained. Nor were there any individual 
rations for soldiers who might be cut off 
from their normal sources of supply. On 
learning this General Drake immediately 
requisitioned 500,000 C rations and enough 
55-gallon drums to handle 1,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. Both drums and combat 
rations had high shipping priorities and ar- 
rived at Manila late in June. Gasoline had 
not been requisitioned. Nor was it included 
in the defense reserves since there were am- 
ple commercial stocks in the Philippines and 
the local oil companies had agreed to meet 
all emergency requirements. The War De- 
partment nevertheless filled the drums with 
gasoline before they were shipped. Its ac- 
tion proved very fortunate, for when the 
defenders of Luzon withdrew to Bataan in 
late December, they had little more gaso- 
line than was in the filled drums. 10 

When the drums reached Manila from 
the United States, the OCQM put them 
with the rations in defense reserve storage 
at Fort William McKinley on the eastern 
outskirts of Manila; at Fort Stotsenburg, 
sixty-five miles northwest of Manila; and 
at Camp Limay in Bataan on the shores 
of Manila Bay. The latter installation served 
as the principal depository for defense re- 

8 Drake Rpt, p. 3. 

10 Ibid., p. 4. 
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serves. It stored approximately 300,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline in 55-gallon drums, 100,000 
C rations, and 1 , 1 45 tons of canned salmon. 
Fort McKinley and Fort Stotsenburg each 
had about 200,000 C rations and 300,000 
gallons of gasoline. In addition, Fort Mc- 
Kinley had sizable stocks of canned meat 
and fish. 11 The defense reserves, as a whole, 
lacked rice, the principal food of the Fil- 
ipinos; canned fruits and vegetables; and 
perishable provisions, for which, indeed, suf- 
ficient cold-storage warehouses could not be 
provided from either military or commercial 
sources. 

Peacetime procedures for meeting current 
supply requirements did not permit the ac- 
cumulation of stocks in quantities large 
enough to fill gaps in the defense reserves. 
The main supply installation, the Philip- 
pine Quartermaster Depot in Manila, requi- 
sitioned items for current use only in the 
quantities necessary to maintain a sixty-day 
level of supply for U.S. troops and Philip- 
pine Scouts. Since rice, sugar, coffee, and 
perishable foods were abundant in the com- 
mercial markets, the depot did not buy the 
items as they were needed but delegated 
their procurement to posts and stations. 
These installations, able to secure these foods 
whenever they were wanted, filled their im- 
mediate requirements by frequent purchases 
from nearby merchants but built up, nor- 
mally, only a few days’ reserve. This meant 
that when war came there were only small 
stocks of these essential supplies. 12 

The Manila Base Quartermaster Depot, 
hurriedly established in September 1941, 
was designed to perform for the Philippine 
Army the same functions that the Philip- 
pine Quartermaster Depot performed for 

11 Ibid., App. A, Rpt, Col Otto Harwood, Stor- 
age of Gasoline on Bataan, p. 1 ; App. E, Rpt, Col 
Richard G. Rogers, Traffic Control Opns, p. 7. 

12 Drake Rpt., p. 4. 



the Regular Army, but the early outbreak 
of war gave it too little time to obtain ade- 
quate stocks for either current or reserve 
use. 12 Accordingly the Philippine Quarter- 
master Depot was given responsibility for 
supplying the Commonwealth Army, with 
the result that its limited stocks were soon 
almost depleted. 

In the few months before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, drastic -changes in the de- 
tailed plans for Philippine defense pro- 
foundly influenced Quartermaster prepara- 
tions. War Plan Orange 3 (WPO-3), 
which had been developed by the Philip- 
pine Department in 1940 and 1941 on the 
basis of Joint Plan Orange of 1938, still 
reflected the prewar skepticism regarding 
an effort to defend any part of the archi- 
pelago except Manila and Subic Bays. If 
a hostile landing could not be prevented 
or the enemy beaten back once he had 
landed, the defenders were to conduct a 
series of delaying actions while they with- 
drew to the Bataan Peninsula, the key to 
the defense of Manila Bay. Under WPO-3 
the Commonwealth Army was to be used 
chiefly to help the American forces in cen- 
tral Luzon. 

General MacArthur, who had become 
commanding general of USAFFE on its es- 
tablishment, considered WPO-3 with its 
restricted objectives, a defeatist plan. 14 As 
Military Advisor to the Commonwealth 
Government and Field Marshal of the 
Philippine Army, he had devoted himself 
since 1936 to the preparation of a complete 
program for protecting the whole archi- 
pelago. When the War Department Rain- 
bow 7 Plan received formal approval in 

13 Memo, G-4 for DCofS USAFFE, 19 Sep 41. 
Phil Records AG430.2(llSep41). 

14 Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, General Wain- 
wright’s Story, Robert Considine, ed. (New York: 
Doubleday, 1946), pp. 8-10. 
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August 1941, it, like the Orange Plan, as- 
signed the U.S. forces oniy the limited mis- 
sion of holding the land areas around Ma- 
nila and Subic Bays. MacArthur quickly 
pointed out that it gave no recognition to 
the wider view of defense implicit in the 
current mobilization of the Commonwealth 
Army and in the recent creation of an 
American high command for the Far East. 
He strongly urged that the plan be revised 
to provide for the protection of all the is- 
lands. As the W ar Department had already 
set the stage for a broader strategy, it con- 
curred in MacArthur’s views, and early in 
November formally altered the Rainbow 
Plan in line with his tactical ideas. 15 

In contrast to WPO-3, which was now 
regarded as obsolete, the new Rainbow 
Plan visualized no hasty withdrawal from 
beach positions. On the contrary, they were 
to be held at all costs. MacArthur believed 
that the contemplated increase in air power 
and in the total strength of all defending 
forces to about 200,000 men could be 
achieved by 1 April 1942, which was, he 
thought, the earliest probable date of a Jap- 
anese attack. There would then be available 
forces sufficiently strong, he concluded, to 
execute the new strategy. 16 

The changed concept of defense radically 
altered the plans for storage of Quarter- 
master supplies. Under WPO-3 movement 
of these supplies into Bataan would have 
started on the outbreak of war and con- 
tinued until the depots in the peninsula had 
enough supplies to maintain 43,000 men 
for 180 days. In addition, that plan had 

15 (1) Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and 
Preparations, pp. 413, 428-45. (2) Henry L. Stim- 
son and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in 
Peace and War (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948), pp. 388-89. 

w ( 1 ) Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, The Brereton 
Diaries (New York: William Morrow and Co., 
1946), p. 24. (2) Wainwright, Story, p. 13. 



provided for the storage of supplies on Cor- 
regidor for 7,000 men in the Harbor De- 
fenses of Manila and Subic Bays. During the 
summer MacArthur’s staff communicated to 
the OCQM his objections to the limited aims 
of WPO-3. Drake learned that the general, 
having determined to defend all Luzon, had 
decided not to place large quantities of sup- 
plies on Bataan but “to fight it out on the 
beaches.” This decision largely established 
the nature of the Quartermaster storage 
program. Since far-flung and, if possible, 
offensive operations were to be conducted, 
supplies would have to be dispersed rather 
widely to support the scattered forces con- 
templating the defeat of the enemy on his as 
yet unknown landing beaches. This fact 
determined the choice of sites for three ad- 
vance QMC depots that were to supply the 
Philippine Army in Luzon after 1 Decem- 
ber. 17 The largest depot, intended to supply 
northern Luzon, was located at Tarlac, 
about seventy miles northwest of Manila 
and forty-five miles south of Lingayen Gulf. 
Another, charged with a similar function for 
southern Luzon, was at Los Banos, approxi- 
mately thirty-five miles southeast of the 
capital, and a third was at Guagua, Pam- 
panga Province, about thirty-five miles 
north of Manila and not far from Bataan 
Peninsula. A QMC advance depot for the 
Philippine Army was also established at 
Cebu City in the island bearing that name to 
supply forces in the southern and central 
Philippines. 

To the QMC the most important part of 
the decision to “fight it out on the beaches” 
was abandonment of the WPO-3 plan for 
storing Quartermaster supplies on Bataan. 

” Drake Rpt, pp. 5, 21; App. A, Rpt, Col 
Irvin Alexander, Sup Problems of USFIP, p. 1; 
App. E, Rpt, Col Richard G. Rogers, Traffic Con- 
trol Opns, p. 4. 
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As a result, when M Day arrived for the 
Philippines on 8 December, the Corps in- 
stead of beginning the movement of sup- 
plies to the peninsula as the discarded plan 
had directed, accelerated shipments to the 
advance depots and to the railheads and 
motorheads of the fighting forces. 18 Stocks 
originally designed largely for the defense of 
Bataan were now scattered over much of 
central and southern Luzon. For some days 
the only Quartermaster supplies on Bataan 
were those sent to Camp Limay several 
months before. 

From the very beginning of hostilities the 
activities of the Corps in Regular Army and 
Philippine Scout organizations were handi- 
capped by the small number of experienced 
Quartermaster officers and enlisted men. In 
July 1941, Quartermaster units serving these 
military groups consisted of the 1 2th Quar- 
termaster Regiment, with headquarters at 
Fort McKinley; the 65th and 66th Pack 
Troops at Fort Stotsenburg; the 34th Light 
Maintenance Company at the Army Port 
Area in Manila; and the 74th Field Bakery' 
Company at Fort McKinley. In addition, 
each military station had separate American 
and Philippine Scout Quartermaster de- 
tachments. These detachments had about 
700 enlisted men all together but they had 
no assigned Quartermaster officers not serv- 
ing also in other administrative posts. At this 
time Quartermaster troops of the Regular 
Army and the Philippine Scouts totaled ap- 
proximately 35 officers and 1,000 enlisted 
men. By 8 December the number of officers 
had been increased to 90 by calling local 
reservists and by detailing line officers. En- 
listed strength then amounted to about 1,200 
men, an increase of approximately 200. 

The manpower situation in the Common- 
wealth Army was much worse. No corps, 

Drake Rpt, p. 21 . 



army, or communications zone Quarter- 
master units were scheduled to be inducted 
as such into this force until the spring 
of 1942, and so none had been mobi- 
lized when hostilities started. A school was 
set up at Manila in November, primarily 
for the instruction of Philippine Army di- 
vision quartermasters in the handling of 
supplies, but this enterprise bore little fruit, 
for all division quartermasters were then at- 
tending a command and staff school at 
Baguio, and only subordinate officers were 
sent to Manila. 

Though the Far East Air Force of about 
8,000 men received from the United States 
during the summer and fall two truck com- 
panies and two light maintenance com- 
panies, these units did not come under the 
control of the USAFFE Quartermaster. 
General Drake, then, had less than 1,300 
experienced officers and men to carry out 
Quartermaster functions for almost 100,000 
men in the Regular Army, the Philippine 
Scouts, and the Philippine Army. 19 

Since a trained Quartermaster force 
amounting to at least 4 percent of the total 
troop strength was usually recognized as es- 
sential to efficient supply operations in the 
field, the force actually available, consti- 
tuting only slightly more than 1 percent, fell 
far below the desired quota. Quartermaster 
responsibilities, moreover, still included ex- 
tensive motor, rail, and water transportation 
functions that, within a few months, were to 
be transferred to the Ordnance Department 
and the newly organized Transportation 
Corps. Believing that if a large number of 
experienced officers and men were not 
secured before hostilities started, “we would 
be lost in the inevitable rush and confusion,” 
Drake on several occasions during the sum- 
mer and fall had informed The Quarter- 

Ibid., pp. 5-6, 8-9, 60-61. 
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master General of his needs, but that officer 
had no jurisdiction over this problem and 
could do nothing to help him. Drake had 
also asked Philippine Department headquar- 
ters to make qualified civilians residing in 
the archipelago commissioned officers, but 
that headquarters likewise lacked authority 
to grant his request. When the Japanese in- 
vaded Luzon, Drake was consequently 
obliged to rely on civilian volunteers and im- 
provised units composed wholly of civilians. 
Among these units were labor battalions, 
repair detachments, graves registration, sal- 
vage, and truck companies, complete boat 
crews, and stevedore gangs. 20 

Quartermaster Operations in Luzon, 

8 December 1941-1 January 1942 

War came four months sooner than Gen- 
eral MacArthur had anticipated. The Phil- 
ippine Army was still scarcely more than 
half mobilized; only a fraction of the planes, 
supplies, and equipment necessary for the 
successful defense of the archipelago had 
arrived; and American tactical command- 
ers had been unable in the few weeks avail- 
able after the revision of Rainbow Plan to 
finish the preparation of new plans of their 
own. MacArthur nevertheless hoped that 
the increases already made in his military 
strength, inadequate though they were, 
might suffice to carry out his war plans. 

During the early fighting Quartermaster 
activities were centered chiefly on the task 
of assuring field forces enough supplies with- 
out drawing on the small defense reserves. 
Particular emphasis was placed on rations 
and petroleum products, for these were the 
items most sorely needed by the defending 
forces as they attempted vainly to check the 
advance of the enemy from his landing 

20 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 



beaches. No figures on shipments from the 
Manila Depot are available, but thirty-five 
trainloads of Quartermaster supplies are 
estimated to have been delivered to the 
depots at Tarlac, Los Banos, and Guagua. 21 
Shipments of rations to Tarlac, for example, 
comprised a five-day level of supply, and by 
15 December an eight-day stock of food had 
been accumulated. Generally speaking, the 
advance installations looked to the Manila 
Depot for practically all their supplies ex- 
cept perishable food, rice, sugar, and coffee, 
which were still locally procured as they 
were needed. Even in the field, divisions 
filled their requirements for fruits, vegeta- 
bles, meat, and fish partly by purchases from 
nearby markets. 

Because of the growing air and naval 
superiority of the Japanese, replenishment 
of stocks from the United States, the 
major prewar source of supply, proved in- 
possible; even procurement from neighbor- 
ing islands was hazardous. Thus outside 
sources furnished only a diminishing trickle 
of Quartermaster supplies. Only maximum 
exploitation of local sources could provide 
a significant replenishment of dwindling 
stores. 

There were approximately 10,000,000 
gallons of gasoline in commercial storage on 
Luzon, mostly in Manila. Shortly after hos- 
tilities began, General Drake reached an 
agreement with the oil companies which 
allowed the Army to control the distribution 
of all commercial gasoline. Distributing 
centers, belonging to and operated by the 
oil companies, were available for military 
service at six strategic points in Luzon. 
These centers were each capable of han- 
dling from 75,000 to 100,000 gallons daily. 

21 Capt. Harold A. Arnold, “The Lesson of 
Bataan,” The Quartermaster Review (hereafter 
cited as QMR), XXVI (November-December 
1946), 12-15, 60, 63. 
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Rail tank cars from Manila supplied the 
centers, which in turn supplied some thirty 
issue points set up along the main traffic 
arteries out of Manila. Tank trucks, drums, 
and cans were all used in these operations. 22 

In Manila, the largest commercial stor- 
age center in the Philippines, the Quarter- 
master Depot exploited local supply sources 
to the maximum. It stressed particularly the 
procurement of subsistence, for from the be- 
ginning it realized that food might become 
critically scarce. Some polished rice was ob- 
tained from Chinese merchants, and large 
quantities of food and other scarce supplies 
from ships in Manila harbor. Arrangements 
were made with Armour and Company, 
Swift and Company, and Libby, McNeill, 
and Libby to take over their stocks of 
canned meats and other foods. 

When it became obvious shortly after the 
Japanese landings that Luzon might soon 
come completely under enemy control, the 
increasing objection of the Commonwealth 
Government to measures that might reduce 
the food available to the Philippine public 
under Japanese occupation handicapped 
further accumulation of food reserves. This 
objection was reflected in the frequent re- 
fusal of Headquarters, USAFFE, to approve 
the commandeering of food, even the seizure 
of stocks owned by Japanese nationals. 

An incident at the Tarlac Depot illus- 
trates this difficulty. The commanding of- 
ficer, Col. Charles S. Lawrence, planned 
the confiscation of 2,000 cases of canned 
fish and corned beef and sizable quantities 
of clothing, all of which were held in the 
warehouses of Japanese firms. But USAFFE 
disapproved the plan and informed Colonel 
Lawrence that he would be court-martialed 

“Drake Rpt, pp. 17-18; App. A, Rpt, Col Irvin 
Alexander, Sup Problems of USFIP, p. 3. 



if he took the goods. 23 Another incident of 
far-reaching importance involved the pro- 
curement of rice. Since there were only 
small military stocks of this vital commod- 
ity, both the Quartermaster Depot and the 
advance depots bought as much as they 
could from local sources. To their dismay 
they discovered that rice could not be re- 
moved from the province in which it had 
been purchased because of the opposition 
of the Commonwealth Government. Ten 
million pounds at the huge Cabanatuan 
Rice Central, enough to have fed the troops 
on Bataan for almost a year, and smaller 
amounts elsewhere in consequence never 
passed into military hands. A similar prohi- 
bition applied to sugar, large quantities of 
which were likewise held in storage. 24 

In mid-December military food stocks fell 
substantially short of the 180-day supply 
for 43,000 men on Bataan that was con- 
templated as a reserve in WPO-3. Yet the 
number of troops to be fed had increased 
to almost 80,000, and after the withdrawal 
to Bataan the number of persons to be sup- 
plied was further increased by about 25,000 
civilians who had fled to the peninsula be- 
fore the onrushing enemy. The QMC fully 
realized that transportation of food stocks, 
though relatively small, would entail se- 
rious difficulty in the event of a hurried re- 
treat into Bataan. Before Pearl Harbor a 
logistical study made by General Drake had 
shown that even under good transportation 
conditions at least 14 days would be re- 
quired to get into Bataan a 180-day supply 
for 43,000 men. Drake was alert to the 
danger of delay and after M Day unsuc- 
cessfully requested permission to start stock- 
ing of the peninsula. Despite this rebuff, Col. 

23 Drake Rpt, App. A, Col Charles S. Lawrence, 
Tarlac QM Depot, pp. 4-5. 

24 Drake Rpt, pp. 19-20; App. A, Rpt, Col Irvin 
Alexander, Sup Problems of USFIP, p. 2. 
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Alva E. McConnell, Commanding Officer 
of the Philippine Quartermaster Depot, be- 
gan the movement of small quantities of 
food, gasoline, and oil to Bataan some days 
before the order for a general withdrawal 
was issued on 23 December. 25 

An equally important preparatory meas- 
ure was the dispatch of a Quartermaster 
officer, Col. Otto Harwood, to the penin- 
sula with the mission of dispersing and 
otherwise protecting from bombing the food 
and gasoline stored there the previous sum- 
mer as part of the defense reserve. After his 
arrival at Camp Limay on 14 December, 
Colonel Harwood and his Filipino laborers 
worked unflaggingly — chiefly at night in or- 
der not to be seen by the enemy. The Amer- 
ican commander selected storage points well 
hidden from hostile air observers yet con- 
venient for the supply of troops, locating 
them mostly under the cover of large trees 
along the Mariveles Road, which ran across 
the southern end of Bataan. Fifty-five- 
gallon drums, filled with gasoline, were 
camouflaged and placed in roadside ditches. 
Colonel Harwood’s work materially facili- 
tated supply operations when the with- 
drawal to Bataan began, but a general 
movement of rations and gasoline to the 
peninsula would have been much more help- 
ful. Unfortunately, such a movement was 
not ordered until nine days after Harwood 
arrived. 26 

During this period the first and only ef- 
fort was made to forward Quartermaster 
items from Luzon to the new but still un- 
stocked depot at Cebu City. It ended in 
disaster on 16 December, when the motor 
ship Corregidor, carrying about 1,000 pas- 
sengers and a substantial cargo, including 

“ Drake Rpt, pp. 21-22; App. A, Rpt, Col Irvin 
Alexander, Sup Problems of USFIP, p. 2. 

Drake Rpt, App. A, Rpt, Col Otto Harwood, 
Storage of Gasoline on Bataan, pp. 1-3. 



over 1,000 tons of Quartermaster goods for 
Cebu City, struck a mine off Corregidor Is- 
land and sank within three minutes. All 
Quartermaster supplies were lost together 
with more than 700 persons. This shipping 
catastrophe, the worst suffered by Ameri- 
can forces during their defense of the Phil- 
ippines, left the Cebu Depot wholly depend- 
ent upon the Quartermaster supplies that 
it could procure in the industrially undevel- 
oped southern provinces. 27 

On 23 December WPO-3 was put into 
effect. This action meant that withdrawal 
to Bataan had been decided upon. Brig. Gen. 
Richard J. Marshall, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
immediately authorized the movement of 
Quartermaster supplies to the peninsula but 
at the same time told Drake that the basis 
of the 180-day Corregidor supply reserve 
had been lifted from 7,000 to 10,000 men 
and that shipments to Bataan were not to 
start until all shortages in the Corregidor re- 
serve had been filled. 28 Drake’s first task, 
then, was the hurried transfer of additional 
stocks from Manila to the great harbor 
fortress. Within twenty-four hours this as- 
signment was completed, but a precious day 
had been lost in beginning shipments to the 
peninsula. 

These shipments presented what was 
under the circumstances the almost impos- 
sible task of moving within one week 
enough food and other Quartermaster sup- 
plies from widely scattered depots, motor- 
heads, and railheads to keep nearly 80,000 
troops in prime fighting condition for six 
months. Even with unhindered movement, 
this would have been a hard task. It was 

27 Drake Rpt, p. 20; App. A, Rpt, Col Irvin 
Alexander, Sup Problems of USFIP, pp. 1-2. 

“Brig Gen Charles C. Drake (Ret.), “'No 
Uncle Sam,' The Story of a Hopeless Effort to 
Supply the Starving Army of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor” (typescript), pp. 2-3. Hist Br OQMG. 
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rendered much more difficult by inability 
to move a large quantity of supplies by 
land. In central Luzon there was almost 
everywhere confusion created by defeat — 
abandoned railways, highjacked trucks, de- 
stroyed bridges, and roads congested by 
hundreds of vehicles and thousands of flee- 
ing civilians and disorganized troops. 
Bataan itself was a mountainous region 
served only by primitive roads. For the 
movement of Quartermaster items there 
was only one fairly usable way into the pen- 
insula, and that was by water through Ma- 
nila Bay. Even that route was to be open 
for but a single week, and the Corps could 
not hope to accomplish in seven days what 
under much better conditions would prob- 
ably have taken double that time for the 
supply of half as many men. 

Loss of use of the Manila Railroad, run- 
ning north to Tarlac, was a particularly 
heavy blow, for that line constituted the 
chief artery for evacuating stocks from ad- 
vance depots and combat areas. As early as 
1 5 December train and engine crews started 
to desert their jobs because of increased 
strafing and bombing, and by Christmas not 
a single locomotive was in operation. 28 
WPO-3 had provided for a Department 
Motor Transport Service, and in the sum- 
mer of 1941 such a service was organized 
with Col. Michael A. Quinn, a Quarter- 
master officer, as Department transport of- 
ficer and commander of the service. In ad- 
dition to the operation and maintenance of 
motor vehicles not assigned to combat units 
WPO-3 had charged the Department Motor 
Transport Service with the local procure- 
ment and the assignment of commercial ve- 
hicles to field organizations in time of 
emergency. But when Colonel Quinn sub- 
mitted a plan for implementing this pro- 

Drake Rpt, p. 28. 



gram, Headquarters, Philippine Depart- 
ment, disapproved it and informed him that 
arrangements had been made with the Com- 
monwealth Government for the local pro- 
curement of vehicles by the Philippine 
Constabulary and for their distribution by 
that agency to units of the Philippine Army. 
This system proved an almost complete 
failure, for on the outbreak of war most of 
the Constabulary were withdrawn from the 
districts in which they operated, much like 
American state police, and were incorpo- 
rated into the Philippine 2d Division, a com- 
bat infantry unit, assembling at Camp 
Murphy near Manila. 30 

When hostilities started, Colonel Quinn 
tried to alleviate the shortage of trucks by 
procuring commercial vehicles. He re- 
quested all automobile dealers in Manila to 
freeze their stocks. The dealers willingly co- 
operated, and Colonel Quinn leased about 
1,000 cars, mostly trucks. Few trucks in the 
Philippines came with bodies; few even had 
cabs or windshields. But enough of these 
parts were improvised every day to equip 
thirty or forty vehicles. Yet in spite of 
Quinn’s tireless efforts there were never 
enough trucks to meet military needs. The 
Philippine Army in particular suffered from 
the lack of these vehicles. When that army 
started mobilization in September, each of 
its divisions was assigned twenty trucks from 
Regular Army stocks. These trucks were 
still the only ones held by the Philippine 
Army when the fighting began. Both Ameri- 
can and Filipino field commanders, uncer- 
tain how or from whom they could secure 
motor transportation and fearful that they 
would not be able to move their men and 
materiel, permitted their units to seize Motor 

M Ibid., App. C, Rpt, Col Michael A. Quinn, 
MTS Opns, pp. 1-3. 
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Transport Service vehicles carrying supplies 
from Manila to motorheads in the combat 
zone. Unable to halt this practice, Head- 
quarters, USAFFE, finally sanctioned it by 
authorizing division commanders to requi- 
sition vehicles to meet their immediate 
needs. Removal of Quartermaster stocks to 
Bataan therefore depended mainly upon the 
willingness of combat officers to load their 
trucks with food, gasoline, and clothing. 31 
Unfortunately, while units took all they 
could, they did not always take what the 
QMC wanted. The commander of a Philip- 
pine Scout regiment, when asked to remove 
from Fort Stotsenburg whatever subsistence 
his unit could use, reportedly answered that 
he was “not even interested.” 32 

Stocks in Manila and at Fort McKinley, 
which lay along the Pasig River, seven miles 
above Manila Bay, could be moved fairly 
easily by water, but elsewhere the loss of rail 
transportation and the shortage of trucks 
made shipments difficult. At Tarlac and Los 
Banos, division trucks moving through these 
points picked up some rations, but most of 
the food stocks had to be destroyed. At Fort 
Stotsenburg, only thirty miles north of Ba- 
taan, evacuation efforts achieved better re- 
sults, thirty to forty truckloads, consisting 
mostly of subsistence, being removed. Some 
gasoline was also saved, but most of it had 
to be burned. Perceiving the impossibility of 
sending all food stores to Bataan, General 
Drake on 27 December advised field force 
commanders by radio to build up their 
stocks, especially of sugar and rice, by 
foraging. This expedient, he later estimated, 
added several days’ supply to the ration 

31 Drake Rpt, pp. 20, 66-67; App. C, Rpt, Col 
Michael A. Quinn, MTS Opns, pp. 1, 3, 4, and 
Exhibit B. 

32 Drake Rpt, App. A, Col Irvin Alexander, QM 
Activities at Ft Stotsenburg, p. 2. 



hoards of those organizations that followed 
his advice. 33 

The Manila Port Terminal Area, with its 
ships and warehouses, was the main source 
of last-minute replenishment of Quarter- 
master stocks. Upon the declaration of war 
General MacArthur had directed Chief 
Quartermaster Drake to remove all militar- 
ily useful items from warehouses and freight- 
ers in the harbor. 34 The supplies thus ob- 
tained were ready for shipment several days 
before the withdrawal to Bataan com- 
menced. Though about fifty truckloads were 
evacuated from Manila by land, water 
transportation was the chief means of get- 
ting the supplies out of the capital. The 
Army Transport Service, headed by Col. 
Frederick A, Ward, collected all the tugs, 
barges, and launches it could find and on 
Christmas Day, as soon as Corregidor had 
been completely stocked, started supplies 
moving to the peninsula. 

Shipments, made mostly by barges, con- 
sumed considerable time, for this type of 
carrier could be towed at a speed of only 
three miles an hour and the round-trip dis- 
tance from Manila to Bataan was sixty 
miles. Few barges could make more than 
one trip in the seven or eight days available 
before capture of the capital. In spite of this 
drawback, these vessels had to be employed 
because, with only three small piers and 
little handling equipment available on Ba- 
taan, they could be unloaded more speedily 
than other craft. Even so, docking facilities 
were so limited that only five barges could 
discharge their cargoes at one time. 35 

M fl) Drake, “No Uncle Sam,” pp. 4-6. (2) 
Drake Rpt, pp. 22-23, 40-44; App. A, Rpt, Col 
Charles S. Lawrence, Tarlac QM Depot, p. 6 ; App. 
A, Rpt, Col Irvin Alexander, Sup Problems of 
USFIP, p. 3. 

34 Drake Rpt, App. B, Rpt, Col Frederick A. 
Ward, ATS Opns. 

“ Drake Rpt, p. 28. 
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At Manila occasional bombings and air 
raid warnings hampered stowing operations. 
Many stevedores fled at the first sign of 
hostile airplanes over the port area, and 
some never returned. Radio appeals for vol- 
unteers were made, and about 200 Ameri- 
cans and Europeans responded. Most of 
them were unused to manual labor, but they 
worked by the side of faithful Filipinos 
through the last three nights of December 
until all possible shipments had been made. 
Colonel Ward estimated that 300 barges 
sent approximately 30,000 tons of supplies 
of all technical services to Corregidor and 
Bataan. From these shipments came the 
greater part of the Quartermaster stocks in 
the hands of the fighting forces. But time 
was too limited to permit the evacuation of 
more than a small fraction of the 10,000,000 
gallons of gasoline in commercial storage, 
and as the Japanese approached Manila, 
these stocks and the gasoline stores at Fort 
McKinley were set on fire. Substantial quan- 
tities of food that might have been shipped 
had more time been available were like- 
wise left behind. 30 

On Bataan, Colonel Harwood was re- 
sponsible for the storage of Quartermaster 
cargoes arriving from the capital between 
24 December and 1 January. Among these 
cargoes were approximately 750,000 pounds 
of canned milk, 20,000 pounds of vege- 
tables, 40,000 gallons of gasoline in 5-gallon 
cans, and 60,000 gallons of lubricating oils 
and greases as well as miscellaneous food- 
stuffs. Harwood also unloaded the Si- 
Kiang, an Indochina-bound ship captured 
at sea with its cargo of approximately 
5,000,000 pounds of flour, 420,000 gallons 
of gasoline, and 25,000 gallons of kerosene. 

** Ibid., App. B, Rpt, Col Frederick A. Ward, 
ATS Opns; App, C, Rpt, Col Michael A. Quinn, 
MTS Opns; App. E, Rpt, Col Richard G. Rogers, 
Traffic Control Opns. 



The petroleum products were removed, but 
unluckily for the food supply of Bataan, the 
Si-Kiang was bombed and sunk before the 
flour had been discharged.” 

The Japanese occupation of Manila on 
2 January ended the shipment of supplies 
from the capital. Quartermaster items that 
reached the peninsula after that date were 
chiefly those stealthily brought ashore at 
night from some 1 00 loaded barges that lay 
in Manila Bay between Corregidor and Ba- 
taan. These barges contained sizable quan- 
tities of gasoline in 55-gallon drums. There 
were also a few oil-company river tankers 
filled with that fuel. 38 

Status of Quartermaster Supplies on Bataan 

The scarcity of food on Bataan was truly 
alarming. An inventory taken immediately 
after the defending forces had arrived there 
disclosed a dismayingly low supply of a very 
unbalanced ration. 39 There were at normal 
rates of consumption only a 50-day supply of 
canned meat and fish, a 40-day supply of 
canned milk, and a 30-day supply of flour 
and canned vegetables. Of rice, there was a 
mere 20-day supply. Stocks of such essential 
items as sugar, salt, and lard were extremely 
low; coffee, potatoes, onions, cereals, bever- 
ages, and fresh and canned fruits were al- 
most totally lacking. For emergency use the 
defense reserve of 500,000 C rations was 
available. On such slender stores as these 
the combined U.S.-Philippine forces hoped 
to make a six-month stand. 

Circumstances clearly demanded severe 
rationing. On 6 January half rations were 

” Drake Rpt, App. A, Rpt, Col Otto Harwood, 
Storage of Gasoline on Bataan, pp. 1-3. 

38 Drake Rpt, App. A, Rpt, Maj Thomas D. Pat- 
terson, Gasoline, Fuel Oil, etc. 

’"(I) Drake Rpt, pp. 31-32. (2) Wainwright 
Rpt, Annex VI (Rpt of Opns of Luzon Force), App. 

2, pp. 1-2. 
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prescribed for both troops and civilians. 4 " 
At best they provided less than 2,000 calories 
as compared with the nearly 4,000 calories 
needed by combat troops. A few fortunate 
units could supplement this scanty diet with 
the food taken along during the withdrawal 
and never turned in at ration dumps, but 
such supplies were limited and lasted only 
a short time. 41 As increasing difficulty was 
experienced in maintaining even a 2,000- 
calorie ration, quartermasters utilized to the 
maximum the few sources of supply in 
mountainous, jungle-bound Bataan. 

One of these sources was the peninsula’s 
rice crop, grown in a narrow belt along Ma- 
nila Bay. It was the harvest season, and the 
grain stood in the open fields, stacked but 
still mostly unthreshed. Many fields were 
under artillery fire, and unopposed Japanese 
planes bombed and strafed laborers as they 
attempted to thresh the grain. Since there 
were no trees or other shelter, the constant 
danger made the Filipino farm hands re- 
luctant to work in the fields, and insufficient 
labor constantly plagued efforts to have the 
grain husked. The QMC accordingly 
brought the rice to two mills that had been 
removed from their original sites between 
the attacking and defending forces and re- 
assembled near the main ration dump. 42 
These mills began operations in mid- Janu- 
ary and continued to operate until the sup- 
ply of palay (unhusked rice) became ex- 
hausted a month later. One Quartermaster 
officer estimated that, if modem farm ma- 
chinery had been available, the amount of 
palay recovered could have been increased 

10 Ltr, USAFFE to CGs East Sector, etc., 6 Jan 42, 
sub: Conservation of Food. Phil Records AG 430 
(8 Dec 41). 

41 Memo, G-4 for Asst G-4 USAFFE, 5 Feb 42. 
Phil Records AG 430.2 ( 1 1 Sep 41 ). 

" ( 1 ) Drake Rpt, pp. 34-35. (2 ) Memo, Asst G-4 
for G-4 USAFFE, 11 Jan 42, sub: Visits of Insp, 
9-1 1 Jan 42. Phil Records AG 31 9. 1 (8 Jan 42 ) . 



several times. 43 Nevertheless the mills in four 
weeks of operations turned out every day 
about 30,000 pounds, only 20,000 pounds 
less than the amount consumed. 

Fresh meat was obtained principally by 
the slaughter of abandoned carabao, which, 
before the invasion of the peninsula, had 
been used as draft animals by Bataan 
farmers. 44 Cavalry horses. Army pack mules, 
and pigs and cattle from Cavite Province 
were also butchered. In conjunction with 
the Veterinary Corps the QMC established 
a large abattoir near Lamao on the lower 
east coast. Small slaughterhouses, consisting 
of little more than platforms, were built over 
rapidly flowing mountain streams whose 
fresh water permitted thorough cleansing of 
carcasses. More than 2,800 carabao and 
about 600 other animals were slaughtered. 
Carcasses were sent daily direct to Quarter- 
master dumps, where combat troops col- 
lected them. When forage and grazing 
areas ran out in February, the cara- 
bao remaining on Bataan were slaughtered 
and the beef so obtained was shipped to 
Corregidor for preservation in the cold- 
storage plant. From then on until the beef 
supply was exhausted, nightly shipments 
were made to Bataan for issue to troops. 
All together, approximately 2,000,000 
pounds of fresh meat were made available 
to soldiers and about 750,000 pounds of 
edible offal to civilian refugees. Field units 
also secured an undetermined amount of 
fresh meat from some 1,200 carabao they 
themselves captured and butchered. They 
even consumed dogs, monkeys, iguanas — 
large lizards, whose meat tasted something 
like chicken — and snakes, of which there 

« ( l ) Arnold, “The Lesson of Bataan,” QMR, 
XXVI (November- December 46), 14. (2) Rpt, 
Dept QM Field, 5 Feb 42, sub: Sup, Class I. Phd 
Records AG 319.1 (29 Jan 42). 

" Rpt cited n. 43(2). 
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was a plentiful supply, especially of large 
pythons, whose eggs are considered a deli- 
cacy by some Filipinos. 45 

Before the war lucrative fishing had been 
carried on in Manila Bay, which teemed 
with aquatic life, and the QMC naturally 
tried to tap this rich source of food. It es- 
tablished a fishery at Lamao, the center of 
the industry, and sent local fishermen out on 
nightly expeditions. Daily catches finally 
reached about 12,000 pounds, and the 
QMC expected to increase this figure. But 
the fishermen dashed this hope by refusing 
to work any longer under growing dangers 
that emanated from friend and foe alike. 
Beach defense troops, uncertain of the 
identity of approaching boats, persistently 
shelled them as they neared shore. To this 
menace was added that of Japanese artillery 
fire. Reluctantly, quartermasters abandoned 
an enterprise that might have supplied 
much needed food in the days of semi- 
starvation that lay ahead. 46 

Procurement of salt from sea water was 
still another Quartermaster expedient. Only 
limited supplies of this vital item had been 
brought into Bataan, and there were no salt 
beds for replenishing the original stocks, 
which suffered rapid depletion because of 
extensive use in baking bread and in pre- 
serving meat. Quartermasters alleviated the 
shortage by boiling sea w r ater in large iron 
cauldrons. Production averaged approxi- 
mately 400 pounds daily, about a quarter of 
the minimum requirement of 1 ,500 pounds. 
This was too small an amount to permit 

45 ( 1 ) Louis Morton, ed., “Bataan Diary of 
Major Achillc C. Tisdelle,” Military Affairs, XI 
(Fall 1947), 141. (2) Wainwright Rpt, Annex 
XIV (Med Rpt), pp. 98-99. 

*" ( I ) Wainwright Rpt, Annex XIV (Med Rpt), 
p. 99. (2) Drake Rpt, p. 36. (3) Memos, Asst G-4 
for G-4 USAFFE, 19, 24 Jan 42. Phil Records AG 
319.1 (8 Jan 42). 



issue of salt more often than once every few 
days. 47 

The value of local food sources on Bataan 
in prolonging the defense can hardly be 
overestimated. While they did not provide a 
wide variety of food, they did furnish con- 
siderable additions to Quartermaster stocks 
of meat and rice. 

The QMC had even smaller stocks of 
clothing than of food. These stocks, scarce at 
the beginning of the war, were almost de- 
pleted when the withdrawal to Bataan com- 
menced. There were approximately 80,000 
men to be clothed. Yet, according to a 
rough estimate that probably did not under- 
state the amounts, clothing stocks early in 
January contained only 10,000 trousers and 
an equal number of shirts, drawers, and blue 
denim suits. Larger but still insufficient 
stocks were available in other important 
items. There were estimated to be 50,000 
pairs of service shoes, 50,000 pairs of issue 
socks, 75,000 pairs of commercial socks, 
20,000 issue undershirts, 50,000 commer- 
cial undershirts, and 25,000 commercial 
drawers. Obviously, these stockages could 
not meet the requirements of 80,000 men 
during a siege destined to last almost four 
months and to be waged in mountainous, 
forested terrain that quickly wore out even 
the best footwear and clothing. Tangled 
vegetation tore shirts, trousers, and under- 
wear, and constant hard usage in rough 
country made the most substantial shoes un- 
serviceable within a month. The QMC ob- 
tained some clothing and footwear through 
reclamation of articles salvaged from the 
battlefield, but the quantity was too small to 
help materially. Practically speaking, there 

,7 Frank Hewlett, “Quartermasters on Bataan 
Performed Heroic Feats," QMR, XXI (May- 
June 1942), 64. 
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were almost no stocks that could be issued in 
place of worn-out garments.* 8 

Whereas the U.S. Army and the Philip- 
pine Scouts were well clad and well 
equipped when they took the field in 
December the Philippine Army even then 
lacked many essential items. In general, its 
troops had no blankets, helmets, mosquito 
nets, or raincoats, all necessities in a malar- 
ial area like Bataan. Their shoes were con- 
ventional Filipino sneakers that the troops 
had nearly worn to pieces even by the time 
of arrival on the peninsula. As soon as the 
Commonwealth soldiers reached Bataan, 
they tried to buy footwear from the civilian 
population, but could obtain little in this 

48 Drake Rpt, App. A, Rpt, Col Irvin Alexander, 
Sup Problems of USFIP, p. 4. 



way. The few available U.S. Army service 
shoes proved useless, for Filipinos, barefoot 
most of their lives, had feet far too broad for 
these narrow shoes. Commonwealth troops 
necessarily reverted to their custom of going 
barefoot. Even such military commonplaces 
as shelter halves and tentage were almost 
totally lacking, and their absence caused 
considerable hardship in the cool nights of 
mountainous Bataan. Indeed, the scarcity 
of clothing, footwear, and shelter in the 
Philippine Army played a prominent part 
in the large incidence of malaria, hookworm, 
and respiratory' diseases. 49 

About 500,000 gallons of gasoline and a 
fairly satisfactory supply of kerosene and 

" ( 1) Wainwright Rpt, Annex XIV (Med Rpt), 
p. 24. (2) Wainwright, Story, p. 46. 
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motor fuel oil were on hand at the beginning 
of January. Although these supplies did not 
include large stocks of the most appropri- 
ate gasolines and lubricants, they could be 
made to last several months with strict econ- 
omy and careful substitution. Accordingly, 
when mid-January reports revealed usage of 
gasoline at the alarming rate of 14,000 gal- 
lons a day, an amount sufficient to deplete 
stocks within a month, or almost two months 
before rations were expected to be ex- 
hausted, the QMC ordered gasoline and lu- 
bricants to be conserved so as to last as long 
as food. This objective was achieved by the 
severe curtailment of truck, ambulance, and 
road-machinery operations. Daily consump- 
tion of gasoline was cut, first to 4,000 gal- 
lons, and later to 3,000 gallons. Such drastic 
restrictions made it difficult for trucks to 
maintain regular supply deliveries. 50 

The Bataan Quartermaster Depot, with 
headquarters at Lamao, was charged with 
the supply of Quartermaster items and the 
establishment and management of all dumps 
and distribution points for rations, for cloth- 
ing and equipage, and for gasoline and oil. 
It also operated field bakeries and salvage 
and reclamation services. The Motor Trans- 
port Service set up and ran motor pools and 
motor maintenance and repair shops, and 
the Army Transport Service supervised 
movements by water, a responsibility that 
included the ferrying of supplies and troops 
between Corregidor and Bataan and the 
chartering of blockade-runners and other 
vessels. 

All these operations suffered from the 
shortage of officers and enlisted men and 
from the paucity of Quartermaster units. 

“ (1) Drake Rpt, pp. 32, 44, 54. (2) Wainwright 
Rpt, Annex VI (Rpt of Opns of Luzon Force), 
Annex 5 (G-4 Rpt), pp. 1-2. (3) Ltr, CofS to CG 
Ft Mills, 22 Mar 42, sub: Ration and Motor Fuel 
Status. Phil Records AG 430 (8 Dec 41). 



Units and labor pools both had to be im- 
provised. Hastily established organizations 
increased their limited manpower by the 
more or less regular utilization of nearly 
5,000 Filipino refugees. Some 1,500 civilian 
drivers were added to the enlisted men from 
the two truck companies of the 1 2th Quar- 
termaster Regiment and from the 19th 
Truck Company (Air Corps) to form 
twenty-four provisional truck companies 
and one provisional car battalion. Refugees 
constituted the bulk of three improvised 
graves registration companies and did most 
of the work required in the establish- 
ment of cemeteries and the burial of the 
dead. Civilians helped enlisted men repair 
and reclaim several hundred trucks and 
large quantities of clothing. They formed 
the bulk of the labor pools employed in load- 
ing and discharging operations at naviga- 
tion heads, dumps, distributing points, and 
salvage and reclamation centers. As many 
as 1,200 civilians were employed in discharg- 
ing barges during the early days of the fight- 
ing on Bataan. Labor pools and improvised 
units were commanded by some 200 Quar- 
termaster officers, half of whom had been 
commissioned in the Philippines under au- 
thority of a War 'Department radiogram of 
1 0 December that gave General Mac Arthur 
the extraordinary power of making indi- 
viduals, civilian or military, temporary 
officers. 51 

The Quartermaster units assigned to the 
Regular Army and the Philippine Scouts at 
the outbreak of war were used largely for the 
supply of front-line troops. This was the 
major function of the 12th Quartermaster 
Regiment, less the two truck companies as- 

51 Drake Rpt, pp. 25-26, 47, 62-63, 70; App. B, 
Rpt, Col Frederick A. Ward, ATS Opns, p. 6 ; App. 
C, Rpt, Col - Michael A. Quinn, MTS Opns, pp. 
1-3; App. D, Rpt, Maj Albert L. Fullerton, Graves 
Registration Service, Bataan, pp. 1-3. 
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QUARTERMASTER CORPS BAKER on Bataan baking biscuits for the defenders. 
4 February 1942. 



signed to the motor pools, and of the two 
pack troops. At Lamao and later at Cab- 
caben the 74th Field Bakery Company pro- 
vided about 25,000 pounds of bread a day 
as long as flour was available. It achieved 
this result by adding to its original meager 
equipment of six field ovens improvised 
Dutch ovens built of rice straw and mud. 52 

Running the Blockade 

As the defense of Bataan continued, the 
growing scarcity of rations more than ever 
constituted the major Quartermaster prob- 
lem. The only real hope of relief lay in help 
from the outside, but this hope waned as the 

M Drake Rpt, pp. 26—28, 35. 



hostile blockade around Luzon daily became 
tighter and more menacing and enemy air- 
craft and naval ships gained more effective 
mastery of the western Pacific. On land and 
sea and in the air the Japanese were a bar- 
rier between MacArthur’s men and the re- 
plenishment of their swiftly dwindling food 
stocks. This barrier had to be pierced if 
starvation was not to cause the early sur- 
render of Bataan. The best chance was by 
sea. Such an effort would demand the strict- 
est secrecy and the utmost daring. Even if 
these requirements were met, loss of ships 
would be heavy and prospects of obtaining 
a significant volume of food far from bright. 

Assistance from the outside, it was hoped, 
might come from Australia, which had sur- 
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pluses of most of the meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables familiar to American soldiers and 
which served as a receiving point for supplies 
coming from the United States; from the 
Netherlands Indies, producers of coffee and 
other tropical products; from Mindanao 
and the Visayan Islands in the. central Phil- 
ippines, still almost entirely in American 
possession, where rice, sugar, tobacco, ba- 
nanas, and mangoes were available; or even 
from the fertile provinces of southern Luzon, 
which, though now in Japanese hands, pro- 
vided rice, sugar, bananas, coffee, citrus 
fruits, coconuts, cattle, pigs, and chickens in 
abundance. 

Early in January plans for sending ra- 
tions and other scarce supplies through the 
blockade were developed by the War De- 
partment and USAFFE headquarters. 
These plans visualized Australia as the pri- 
mary source of food, and the Netherlands 
Indies, the central and southern Philippines, 
and the provinces of Batangas and Cavite 
in southern Luzon as secondary sources. The 
Cebu Quartermaster Depot was to be re- 
sponsible not only for procurement of sup- 
plies in the central and southern islands but 
also for assemblage of supplies brought in 
from other outside sources and for their 
shipment to Corregidor. From that island 
fortress supplies would be taken under cover 
of darkness across the two miles of water to 
Bataan. 53 

Interisland Efforts 

Large ships were unsuitable for running 
the blockade between the southern islands 
and Luzon because they could be too easily 
sighted by hostile air and naval patrols and 
because Corregidor lacked the means of 
berthing and unloading them. Nor could 
coal- and oil-burning vessels be employed, 

53 Ibid., pp. 37-39. 



for they emitted telltale smoke that would 
reveal their presence to the enemy. Small but 
fast interisland motor ships had to be used. 
Col. Manuel A. Roxas, detailed by President 
Quezon as liaison officer to General Mac- 
Arthur, helped Drake obtain such ships from 
the Philippine Government and Filipino 
citizens. All together forty-nine motor ships, 
each with a capacity of 300 to 1,000 cargo 
tons, were secured by the Army Transport 
Service at Corregidor and Cebu City. Of 
that number, a large majority were eventu- 
ally lost, destroyed, or captured while en- 
gaged in blockade-running. 

Two 400-ton motor ships, the Bohol II 
and the Kolambugan, were assigned to the 
dangerous run through the mine fields be- 
tween Corregidor and Looc Cove, the col- 
lecting point for food procured by Ameri- 
can agents in Cavite and Batangas. Looc 
Cove lay just south of Manila Bay and only 
fifteen miles from the island fortress. Since 
it was in enemy-held territory, these ships 
had to make the trip from Corregidor and 
back in one night to avoid detection. Ac- 
cordingly, one of them started out on its 
hazardous mission on practically every 
moonless evening during the three weeks fol- 
lowing 20 January. Japanese patrols were so 
active on shore, however, that American 
agents usually gave the vessels a warning 
signal to turn back. The ships actually made 
only two round trips apiece and in mid- 
February had to abandon their operations 
altogether. Though they completed few 
passages, the vessels did add about 1,600 
tons of food, chiefly rice, to the Bataan food 
stocks. 54 

The other motor ships were stationed at 
Cebu City, Iloilo, or other ports that lay 
400 miles or more below Manila Bay. 55 Of 

51 (1) Ibid., p. 39. (2) Memo, G-4 for CofS, 18 
Jan 42. Phil Records AG 430.2 (11 Sep 41). 

“ Drake Rpt, pp. 39—40. 
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these ports Cebu City was the most impor- 
tant. The Quartermaster depot at that place 
since the start of hostilities had been pro- 
curing supplies in the Visayan Islands and 
Mindanao for shipment north to Corregi- 
dor. Established in November 1941, this 
installation had originally been scheduled to 
receive from the Manila Depot all the stocks 
required to feed and clothe the troops in 
the central and southern provinces, troops 
organized as the Visayan-Mindanao Force 
under Brig. Gen. William F. Sharp. Now, 
instead of securing rations and clothing from 
the north, it had to canvass Mindanao and 
the Visayan Islands for the supplies needed 
not only by the troops in its distribution area 
but also by the 80,000 troops on Luzon. 
To carry out this huge new mission, it set 
up district procurement offices in the prov- 
inces of Cebu, Negros Oriental, Negros Oc- 
cidental, Panay, Bohol, Leyte and Samar, 
and Mindanao. By 10 April 1942, when 
the Japanese captured Cebu City, it had 
acquired locally a twelve-month food supply 
for troops in Cebu and Panay, and at least 
a six-month supply for those on other cen- 
tral and southern islands. In addition, it had 
collected in the hills back of Cebu City and 
in warehouses in Cebu Province and in 
Panay and Mindanao some 12,000 tons 
of food, medicine, gasoline, and miscellane- 
ous supplies for shipment to Corregidor. In 
part these large stocks had come from Aus- 
tralia; in part, from the central and south- 
ern provinces.™ 

The Cebu Depot utilized the interisland 
motor ship fleet to start thousands of tons 
northward. The first ship to perform this 
feat was the 1,000-ton Legaspi. In accord- 
ance with arrangements previously worked 

54 Ibid., App. A, Col John D. Cook, Cebu QM 
Depot, pp. 1-5; Wainwright Rpt, Annex XI, Col 
Melville S. Creusere (QM Sup — Visayan-Mindanao 
Force), pp. 1-6. 



out by the Governor of Panay and General 
Drake, the Legaspi on 20 January picked up 
a cargo of foods assembled by American 
agents at Capiz, a small but well-protected 
port in northern Panay, and two nights later 
delivered its load at Corregidor. It made one 
other successful run, but on its third trip the 
Legaspi, entering a small port in northern 
Mindoro for concealment during the day- 
time, was sighted and shelled by a Japanese 
gunboat. The crew ran the hapless ship 
ashore and scuttled it. 57 

Two other motor ships from the southern 
Philippines successfully penetrated the 
blockade. The Princessa, sailing from Cebu 
City with 700 tons of rice, flour, corn meal, 
sardines, dried meats, sugar, and pineapple 
juice, all of which had been procured in 
the southern islands, reached Corregidor in 
mid-February. Later in the same month 
El Cano, carrying 1,100 tons of balanced 
rations, which the 3,000-ton Army-char- 
tered freighter, Coast Farmer, had brought 
from Australia to Arrakan in northern 
Mindanao, arrived at the island fortress. 
But three other motor ships, also carrying 
balanced rations from the Coast Farmer, 
were shelled and sunk by Japanese naval 
vessels off Mindanao. Ten other motor 
ships, loaded in the southern islands with 
cargo for Corregidor, were sunk by the 
enemy or scuttled by their crews to avoid 
capture. General Drake estimated that 
7,000 tons of food, gasoline, and oil were 
lost on their way to Luzon. He ascribed this 
disaster not only to increased enemy activity 
but also to excessive use of radio communi- 
cation and to failure to observe the strictest 
secrecy. These losses ended blockade-run- 
ning by motor ships out of the central and 

67 ( 1 ) Memo, CQM for G-3, 21 Jan 42. (2) Ltr, 
USAFFE to CG Panay Force, 6 Feb 42. Both in 
Phil Records AG 430 (25 Dec, 18 Dec 41). 
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southern Philippines. Unless American air 
and naval support was available to convoy 
ships attempting to pierce the apparently 
impenetrable screen of Japanese naval ves- 
sels, further blockade-running was almost 
certainly hopeless. To attempt it would 
probably sacrifice gallant crews in a futile 
gesture. 

Recognizing the realities of the situation, 
Maj. Gen. Richard K. Sutherland, Mac- 
Arthur’s chief of staff, instructed Drake 
about 1 March that no more vessels were to 
try to run the blockade either from Cor- 
regidor or from the southern islands unless 
he issued express orders for such efforts. 
When General MacArthur and his party 
left Corregidor for Australia on 12 March, 
General Sutherland repeated these orders 
to Drake. No instructions came to resume 
blockade-running, and the vessels remained 
at their moorings until they fell victim to 
Japanese bombs or naval gunfire or were 
destroyed to prevent seizure. No supplies 
reached Corregidor from the outside world 
during the five weeks before Bataan sur- 
rendered, except for very limited quantities 
brought in by plane and submarine. These 
deliveries almost surely helped prolong re- 
sistance on the peninsula. Yet in relation to 
Bataan’s requirements, they were insignifi- 
cant. 68 

Australia 

Meanwhile, U.S. forces in Australia had 
been attempting to carry out their part of 
the relief program. When they first reached 
that continent in December 1941, they were 
directed by the War Department to ship 
air equipment, ammunition, and weapons 

“(1) Drake Rpt, pp. 37-40, 54, 65-66; App. 
A, Rpt, Col John C. Cook, Cebu QM Depot, pp. 
2-3. (2) Wainwright, Story, pp. 166-67. (3) Wain- 
wright Rpt, p. 21. 



to the Philippines; rations, significantly, 
were not mentioned. 59 But at the start Army 
supplies in Australia were limited, and part 
of them was needed to stock the Air Corps 
in the Netherlands Indies. Moreover, the 
U.S. forces had as yet no organization ca- 
pable of quickly making the long hazardous 
voyage to Luzon and no sense of urgency 
such as they later developed. Nevertheless 
“Most of the supply activities in the early 
weeks related to supplying the Philippines. 
Boats were chartered by the QMC. Crews 
were engaged and stevedoring gangs en- 
gaged to load boats with supplies.” 80 The 
Willard A. Holbrook, an Army transport, 
which had arrived in Australia in mid-De- 
cember, started from Brisbane for the Phil- 
ippines on 28 December with the 147th 
Field Artillery and the 148th Field Artillery 
(less one battalion) and their ammunition, 
supplies, and equipment but was diverted to 
Darwin in northern Australia because it was 
feared that no Philippine port would be open 
to receive it. 81 This fear indeed prevented 
attempts to send any ships northward dur- 
ing the month and a half following the ar- 
rival of American troops in Australia. Yet 
December and early January were perhaps 
the best times for an attempt at running 
supplies through to MacArthur’s men since 
the blockade was then far from airtight and 
the Visayan Islands were still in American 
possession. 

When the defense of Bataan began, 
Drake immediately informed the U.S. forces 
in Australia, both by radio and by air mail, 
of his pressing need for food. He requested 
that balanced field rations be shipped to 

s " Rad, WD to CG USAFIA, 19 Dec 41. DRB 
AGO USAFIA F-9. 

" OCQM USASOS, History of Major Activities 
of the Quartermaster Section (hereafter cited as 
QM SWPA Hist), I, 3. Hist Br OQMG. 

01 Rpt of Organization and Activities of USAFIA, 
pp. 7-8. DRB AGO. 
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Cebu and that they be sent in 1 ,000-ton lots 
to facilitate handling. He made a detailed 
breakdown of the required ration in pounds 
for each component so that the specific 
needs of the Luzon forces would be known. 
Having received no reply by the end of 
January, Drake sent a personal letter by 
special courier to Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, 
Commanding General, U.S. Army Forces 
in Australia (USAFIA), emphasizing the 
critical scarcity of food and urging haste in 
the dispatch of rations. 62 Meanwhile, on 18 
January, following an insistent message 
from MacArthur, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, had radioed Brett that de- 
livery of rations was imperative. He ordered 
money to “be spent without stint,” and 
suggested that “bold and resourceful men,” 
well supplied with dollars, fly to islands not 
yet in Japanese hands to buy food, charter 
ships, and offer cash bonuses to crews for 
actual delivery of cargoes. 63 

The Joint Administrative Planning Com- 
mittee, operating under U.S. Army Forces 
in Australia, thereupon immediately for- 
mulated plans for blockade-running from 
both Australia and the Netherlands Indies. 
The latter islands were selected because sub- 
stantial amounts of rations and particularly 
of ammunition were already there in the 
hands of American air forces or were at 
sea en route to the Dutch archipelago, be- 
cause these islands lay closer to the Phil- 
ippines than did Australia, and because it 
was believed that small, fast coasters could 
be procured easily from local sources. The 
committee set the first objective of both 
Australia and the Netherlands Indies as the 

( 1) Memo, CQM USAFFE for G-4 USAFFE, 
5 Jan 42. ORB AFWESPAC QM 430. (2) Drake, 
“No Uncle Sam,” pp. 11-12. 

" Rad, NR 134, CofS WDGS to CG USAFIA, 18 
Jan 42. DRB AGO Opns Rpts, Material Relating 
to USAFIA History. 



shipment of 3,000,000 rations, a 60-day 
supply for 50,000 men, and of large quan- 
tities of ammunition. Shipments would be 
made roughly in the proportion of six tons of 
rations to one ton of ammunition. 64 

The task thus undertaken was a formi- 
dable one. There were few small, fast ships 
capable of carrying enough fuel for the long 
voyage of 2,500 or more miles. Moreover, 
the few which could meet this requirement 
were usually unprocurable because all ves- 
sels were controlled by one of the Allied 
governments, and so widespread was the 
defeatist attitude toward blockade-running 
that these governments almost invariably 
withheld permission to use them. Finally, if 
a ship could be chartered, its crew was 
reluctant to embark on so perilous an 
enterprise. 

In Australia suitable ships were not pro- 
curable in the early days of the program, 
and the Coast Farmer, which had recently 
arrived from the United States in convoy, 
was earmarked for blockade-running in 
spite of its inability to attain a speed of more 
than ten knots an hour. It departed from 
Brisbane on 4 February with a cargo that 
included 2,500 tons of balanced rations, and 
fifteen days later pulled into Arrakan, a port 
which, though inferior, had been selected 
because of fear that the slow speed of the 
Coast Farmer would prevent it from reach- 
ing the finer and better-protected harbor 
of Cebu. 

One other vessel, meanwhile, the small 
Filipino freighter Don Isidro, had been ob- 
tained. On the same day that the Coast 
Farmer left Brisbane the Don Isidro sailed 
from Fremantle in southwestern Australia 

M (1) Min, Jt Adm Ping Com, USAFIA, 19 Jan 
42, sub: Australian-American Co-operation. (2) 
Hq USAFIA, Rpt of Organization of USAFIA, 
7 Dec 41-30 Jun 42. Both in DRB AGO Opns 
Rpts, F-17. 
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and headed for Batavia, Java, to pick up a 
cargo of ammunition from Army stocks 
there/’ 5 Rations for both ships were ob- 
tained from stocks that the Australian Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with previous ar- 
rangements, had sent to Brisbane and 
Fremantle, the two ports chosen for use by 
blockade-runners. 

Eventually, about ten or twelve vessels, 
mostly old and rather decrepit Filipino or 
Chinese coasters, were procured in Aus- 
tralia. Though they were few in number, 
their total tonnage was enough to furnish 
the Bataan forces with the supplies needed 
to prolong their resistance. But while arming 
of ships and use of dummy stacks and neu- 
tral or Axis flags — in fact, “all imaginable 
types of deceit” — -were authorized to pro- 
tect boats from bombing, shelling, and 
capture, only two vessels, aside from the 
Coast Farmer, ever reached the Philip- 
pines.™ These were the Dona Nati and the 
Anhui, both of which started from Brisbane 
in mid-February and arrived at Cebu early 
in March. The Dona Nati, it was estimated, 
carried 5,000 tons of rations, and the Anhui, 
2,500 tons. Two other ships, the Hanyang 
and the Yochow, started from Fremantle, 
but mutinies broke out when the dangerous 
waters north of Australia were reached, and 
the vessels made for Darwin, where they 
w r ere discharged/ 7 

r,r ' ( J ) Rad, Brett to AGWAR, 25 Mar 42. DRB 
AGO Opns Rpts, F-17. (2) Rpt, Col William C. 
Hutt, QM Base 3, n. d., sub: Hist of QM Sec, 
22 Dec 41-31 Mar 44. ORB ABCOM AG 314.7. 

“ , ( 1 ) Ltr, CG USAFIA to CO Base 3, 20 Jan 
42. DRB AGO Opns Rpts, Material Relating to 
USAFIA History. (2) Ltr, CofS USAFIA to CO 
Base Sec 1, 21 Jan 42, sub: Philippine Relief, 
DRB AGO Opns Rpts, History of Effort to Sup the 
P.I. 

m Rads, CG USAFIA to AGWAR, 11 and 25 
Mar 42. DRB AGO Opns Rpts, Material Relating 
to USAFIA History. 



Netherlands Indies 

In the Netherlands Indies, Col. John A. 
Robenson, a cavalry officer who had com- 
manded some 5,000 troops at Darwin in 
northern Australia, was in charge of the 
blockade-running program. He had been 
ordered to Java for this purpose on 19 Jan- 
uary, the day after General Marshall’s 
message stressing the need for intensive 
blockade-running efforts was received. On 
his departure from Australia ten million 
dollars had been placed at his disposal to 
be spent in any fashion he considered ad- 
visable, and he was empowered to request 
co-operation from all military and civilian 
authorities. 68 

Colonel Robenson had been informed 
that MacArthur had called the breaking of 
the blockade a matter of “transcendent im- 
portance,” “the key to my salvation,” and 
he acted in accordance with this conception 
of his mission. But soon after his arrival at 
Soerabaja, Java, he discovered that his ob- 
jectives were not to be easily achieved. The 
U.S. Navy at first would not release any 
ships, and requests for British and Dutch 
ships were likewise turned down. Even a re- 
quest for small coasters from Singapore met 
a similar fate, though it was made after the 
British, obviously about to take a final stand 
in Malaya, had retreated across the cause- 
way that joined Singapore Island to the 
mainland. Naval opinion in general plainly 
thought the release of ships tantamount to 
their destruction/ 9 

Better results attended Robenson’s at- 
tempts to procure rations and ammunition 
as cargo for such ships as he might later be 
able to charter. Late in January the Presi- 

68 Bogart Rogers, “Help for the Heroes of 
Bataan,” Cosmopolitan, CXIX (November 1945), 
46-48. 

Ibid., pp. 49, 134-35. 
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dent Polk, a medium-sized American 
freighter, arrived at Soerabaja with a full 
load of these supplies, and after several days 
of discussion Robenson obtained permission 
to use them. About this time a courier 
brought him the report that Drake had pre- 
pared for Brett on the plight of the 
Bataan Force. Robenson found it “pretty 
shocking.” 70 

Early in February, Rear Adm. William A. 
Glassford permitted Colonel Robenson to 
use the Florence D, a Filipino freighter con- 
trolled by the U.S. Navy, though he re- 
garded the effort to break the blockade as 
a forlorn hope. At the same time the Don 
Isidro arrived at Batavia from Fremantle. 
Thus, after nearly two weeks of unrewarded 
work, Robenson finally had supplies and at 
least two ships. But a crew had to be se- 
cured for the Florence D. To get it, Roben- 
son offered the ship’s Filipino crew, anxious 
in any event to get home, handsome bonuses, 
ranging from more than $10,000 for its 
captain to lesser amounts for his subordi- 
nates, and life insurance of $5,000 to $500. 
All the Filipinos volunteered for the voyage, 
and on 14 February the Florence D set sail. 
About the same time the Don Isidro de- 
parted from Batavia. Both vessels proceeded 
through the Timor Sea until they reached 
Bathurst Island north of Darwin. Here they 
turned north and on 19 February Japanese 
planes, roaring overhead on their way to the 
Netherlands Indies, bombed the blockade- 
runners and left the Florence D a burning, 
sinking wreck and the Don Isidro a disabled 
hulk that had to be beached on Melville 
Island. 71 

The Japanese had meanwhile begun to 
bomb the chief centers in Java and plainly 
indicated that they would soon attempt a 

''‘Ibid., p. 135. 

■ l Ibid., pp. 134 -35. 



landing in force. On 14 February, therefore, 
the Dutch at last released four rusty old 
freighters, one of which, the T aiyuan, Rob- 
enson designated for immediate use. Its 
Chinese crew, however, refused to sail. 
Only by offering large bonuses and other 
financial inducements was it finally possible 
to obtain a crew. The T aiyuan sailed on 26 
February, the day the Battle of Java com- 
menced, with a cargo of 720,000 rations. 
It was never heard from again. 72 

Though disappointingly few ships ran the 
blockade to the Philippines, the three that 
did arrive there from Australia discharged 
about 10,000 tons of rations, or 2,000 more 
tons than had been set as a goal for that 
continent’s initial contribution. In addition, 
they landed 4,000,000 rounds of small-arms 
ammunition, 8,000 rounds of 81mm. ammu- 
nition, and miscellaneous medical, signal, 
and engineer supplies. Unfortunately, the 
arrival of these ships at Philippine transfer 
points did not materially alleviate the des- 
perate plight of the hungry forces on Luzon, 
for, of the supplies received from Australia, 
only the few miscellaneous items and the 
1,100 tons of rations that El Cano carried 
ever reached Corregidor. These rations nor- 
mally would have represented about a 4- 
day supply for about 100,000 soldiers and 
civilians, but the quantity actually avail- 
able was considerably reduced by the “heart- 
breaking condition” of the shipment. “Prac- 
tically all containers were broken and their 
contents piled together” in the holds. 73 
Onions and potatoes, transported on the 
deck of the ship, had become so rotten 
that they were inedible. All the food had to 
be carefully inspected, and much of it 
thrown out before issues could be made. 
Drake attributed these deplorable losses to 

73 Ibid., (Dec 45), pp. 70-71, 151-54. 

73 Drake Rpt, pp. 69-70. 
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the use of ordinary commercial packing con- 
tainers incapable of withstanding rough 
handling and numerous transfers. But for 
a few days Australian canned meat did give 
the troops on Bataan a little more than their 
usual meager fare. 

The Japanese invasion of the Netherlands 
Indies and the accompanying increase of 
hostile air and naval strength in that area 
served to make blockade-running from 
the south even more hazardous. Recognizing 
the difficulties under which the Army in 
Australia labored in its efforts to help him, 
MacArthur suggested on 22 February that 
the Philippines be supplied direct from Hon- 
olulu. He pointed out that the forces in the 
antipodes had many other responsibilities 
and could not concentrate on Philippine 
supply, to them merely “a subsidiary ef- 
fort.” 74 Shortly afterwards, Brig. Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, Minister to New Zealand and 
former Secretary of War, who was serving 
temporarily in USAFIA as Gen. George C. 
Marshall’s personal representative in organ- 
izing blockade-running, radioed his chief 
that risking ships from Australia was “no 
longer justified.” Routes that might be fol- 
lowed to avoid enemy-controlled areas were, 
he pointed out, as long as those from Hawaii 
to the Philippines, and not as safe. General 
Brett as well as Hurley concurred in Mac- 
Arthur’s recommendation that supplies be 
sent from Honolulu. 75 

The War Department informed Brett that 
an effort to supply the Philippines from 
Honolulu was already under way. A con- 
verted 1,000-ton destroyer had left New 
Orleans for Hawaii and plans for using six 
other converted destroyers had been devel- 

'* Quoted in Masterson, Transportation in SWPA, 
pp. 28-31. 

Rad, GS-588, Hurley-Brett to AGWAR (Mar- 
shall), 4 Mar 42. DRB AGO Opns Rpts, History 
of Effort to Sup P.I. 



oped. In accordance with MacArthur’s re- 
quest the destroyers would carry 2,375 tons 
of rations, 369 tons of ammunition and 
other ordnance supplies, 55 tons of medical 
supplies, and 6 1 tons of signal supplies. Un- 
happily for the men now starving on Bataan, 
there was not enough time to execute these 
plans, for within one month the peninsula 
fell. In any event prospects for success were 
dubious because of Japanese control of west- 
ern Pacific waters. 76 

The institution of this new phase of the 
effort to supply Bataan did not relieve USA- 
FIA of its role in the relief program, and 
late in March Marshall was still urging 
MacArthur, who had been ordered to Aus- 
tralia as commander of the U.S. Forces in 
the Far East, to intensify his efforts to re- 
lieve the Philippines by all available 
means — planes, submarines, or surface 
ships. 77 Submarines, in fact, had been used 
since mid-January to run the blockade from 
Australian or Netherlands Indies ports. All 
together, five reached the Philippines. One, 
carrying ammunition, arrived at Corregi- 
dor early in February. Later in the same 
month another, also loaded with ammuni- 
tion, reached Parang in Mindanao. Two 
others, carrying rations and medicines, ar- 
rived at Cebu City; one of them delivered 
a fifth of its cargo, about twenty tons of 
rations, at Corregidor on the day Bataan 
surrendered, but the other, arriving the fol- 
lowing day, jettisoned its cargo. A fifth sub- 
marine reached the island fortress with mail 
on 3 May, just before it fell. The carrying 
capacity of all these vessels was limited, for 
they were ordinary torpedo-carrying subma- 
rines, not cargo carriers. 78 

7H Rad, TAG to CG USAFIA, 8 Mar 42. In same. 

77 Rad, XR 75, AGWAR (Marshall) to CG USA- 
FIA, 28 Mar 42. In same. 

7S (1) Masterson, Transportation in SWPA, pp. 
27-28. (2) Wainwright, Story, pp. 72-73. 
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The question naturally arises whether 
food shipments from’ Australia had been 
worth the risks involved. About 1,100 tons 
of balanced rations in poor condition did 
reach Bataan after transshipment from 
Mindanao, but in all probability the Luzon 
Force would have received an equal amount 
of food from the central and southern 
Philippines had these supplies from Aus- 
tralia been unavailable. One advantage of 
using rations from Australia was that they 
contained the elements prescribed by the 
Army and hence were better balanced and 
more acceptable to American troops than 
food from the Visayas and Mindanao would 
have been. But to the Filipinos, who com- 
posed the bulk of the Luzon Force, Philip- 
pine food would have been as acceptable as 
U.S. rations, and to American troops on the 
verge of starvation it surely made little dif- 
ference from what country 1 their subsistence 
came. Another reason for transporting food 
from Australia was uncertainty concerning 
the ability of the Cebu Depot to provide 
enough rations from local sources for both 
the Luzon Force and the Visayan-Min- 
danao Force. Yet experience demonstrated 
that this installation could furnish sizable 
stocks of food, although probably not 
enough to have provisioned Bataan indefi- 
nitely. But the main justification for the 
decision to send rations from Australia is 
that strategists planning a protracted de- 
fense of Bataan could not be sure in January 
or even early February that the Japanese 
blockade would prove all but unbreakable. 
They had to assume that opportunities 
might develop to furnish the peninsula food 
in more substantial quantities than the Cebu 
Depot could conceivably supply, and they 
had to be ready, if possible, to benefit from 
such opportunities. 



As the situation in the western Pacific 
actually developed, the crux of the whole 
problem of food relief lay not in the inability 
of more ships to make the long voyage from 
Australia but in the inability of any ships 
after the end of February to proceed from 
Mindanao and the Visayas to Corregidor. 
As long as this part of the blockade could 
not be run, it made no difference how many 
tons of rations Australia — or even the 
United States and Hawaii — shipped or the 
Cebu Depot accumulated. 

Bataan: Last Phase 

Throughout January and February the 
men on Bataan subsisted on the meager half 
rations meted out at morning and late after- 
noon meals. The amount of food furnished 
at even these scanty meals gradually de- 
clined. When the half ration was inaugu- 
rated on 6 January, it theoretically supplied 
each U.S. Army soldier with 6 ounces of 
flour a day, but the stock was so restricted 
that the allowance had to be cut, first, to 4 
ounces, then to 2 ounces, and, finally, late 
in March, eliminated altogether. At the 
start of half rationing daily issues of 6 ounces 
of canned or fresh meat were prescribed. 
But by 23 March diminishing stocks had 
forced reduction of the allowance of canned 
meat, usually corned beef, to 1.22 ounces. 
Strenuous efforts were made all along to pro- 
vide 6 ounces of fresh carabao or other meat 
every third day. Like other stocks of food, 
canned vegetables, limited from the begin- 
ning in variety and quantity, shrank as the 
weeks passed and afforded only an increas- 
ingly monotonous diet. Within a month 
after the withdrawal to Bataan, butter, cof- 
fee, and tea had vanished from the menu. 
Stocks of sugar and evaporated milk had 
been almost exhausted and were issued only 
in inconsequential amounts. Little tobacco 
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was available in any form. On 22 March the 
ration had fallen to 1 7 ounces, or only about 
a third of the 46.2 ounces provided in a full 
ration, and it was recommended that the 
issue be further reduced to 12.67 ounces. 79 

The Philippine ration underwent a simi- 
lar reduction. Daily issues of rice, which 
served the purpose of flour in the American 
ration, gradually dwindled from 10 ounces 
at the start of rationing to 3 ounces in mid- 
March. Stipulated issues of meat or of fish, 
which, under this ration, was frequently 
substituted for meat, declined in January to 
4 ounces, 2 ounces less than were prescribed 
under the U.S. ration. By 23 March Philip- 
pine, like U.S., troops were getting only 1 .22 
ounces of meat or fish. Except for flour, 
which was not issued to Filipinos, other 
foods were prescribed in the same quanti- 
ties under the two rations. 

Normal wartime obstacles to equitable 
distribution of subsistence were intensified 
by the extraordinary conditions on Bataan. 
Front-line troops indeed received even less 
than the prescribed fare. 80 Transportation 
difficulties retarded deliveries and made it 
almost impossible to carry supplies in the 
stipulated quantities. After January the 
only passable road was the coastal route 
running from Orion on the Manila Bay 
side of the peninsula to Mariveles on the 
southern tip and then up the west coast on 
the China Sea side to Bagac. The jungles 
covering most of the peninsula were vir- 

7t ( 1 ) Wainwright Rpt, Annex VI (Rpt of Opns 
of Luzon Force), Annex 5 (G-4 Rpt), p. 3. (2) 
Drake Rpt, App. A, Col Charles S. Lawrence, Tar- 
lac QM Depot, p. 10. (3) Ltr, CofS Luzon Force 
to CG USAFFE, 22 Mar 42. Phil Records AG 430 
(8 Dec 41). 

60 ( 1 ) Memo, Asst G-4 for CG Bataan Force, 
12 Mar 42. Phil Records AG 430.2 (11 Sep 41). 
(2) Memo, CofS for CG USAFFE, 22 Mar 42, 
sub: Ration and Motor Fuel Status. Phil Records 
AG 430 (8 Dec 41). 



tually impenetrable; and the few foot and 
pack trails were rank with tropical vegeta- 
tion. From early February most of the de- 
fense line could be reached only by the 
arduous process “of clambering in and out” 
of densely overgrown ravines that “radiated 
like the ribs of a fan from the summit of 
Mariveles Mountain,” six miles south of 
the front. 81 

Limitations on the use of vehicles, caused 
by the shortage of gasoline, added to the 
difficulty of delivering supplies on schedule. 
Equally serious was the highjacking of food, 
especially by Filipinos, most of whom had 
little training or discipline in supply mat- 
ters. Even Philippine Army military police, 
who had been placed along the roads and 
trails to guard against such practices, oc- 
casionally helped themselves to food from 
vehicles they had halted, ostensibly to in- 
spect the cargo. Food was always mysteri- 
ously vanishing from supply dumps and or- 
ganization kitchens. Pilferage of this sort 
normally would have passed unnoticed, but 
rations were so small that soldiers at once 
detected the slightest diminution and freely 
accused rear echelons of “living on the fat of 
the land” and division quartermasters of in- 
equitable distribution. 

The provision of fresh meat illustrates 
how hard it was to furnish front-line troops 
with the prescribed ration. 8 " Fresh meat was 
scheduled to be issued every third day, yet 
men at the front seldom received any more 
often than once every week or ten days. 
Even when they received supposedly fresh 
meat, it was as frequently as not maggoty 
or otherwise spoiled. Such deterioration was 

81 Wainwright Rpt, Annex XIV (Med Rpt), 
pp. 24-26. 

82 ( 1 ) Memo, Asst G-4 for CG Bataan Force, 
12 Mar 42. Phil Records AG 430.2 (11 Sep 41). 
(2) Memo, -CQM for G-4 USFIP, 23 Mar 42. 
Phil Records AG 430 (8 Dec 41 ). 
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inescapable, for the meat had to be trans- 
ported in unrefrigerated open trucks on 
hauls that lasted ten or twelve hours during 
the heat of the tropical day. The long trip, 
moreover, afforded highjackers many op- 
portunities for plunder. 83 

By late March, with the blockade com- 
pletely shutting off all outside shipments, the 
subsistence stocks on Corregidor offered the 
only real hope of an increase in the Bataan 
ration. In the last half of December the 
Manila Quartermaster Depot had built up 
on the island fortress a defense reserve of 
Quartermaster supplies sufficient to last 
10,000 men for 180 days. Though there 
were then actually only about 9,000 men in 
the harbor forts, MacArthur on 24 January 
had directed that subsistence reserves be 
further increased to provide for 20,000 men 
until 1 July 1942. This meant that food 
had to be shifted from Bataan to Correg- 
idor. Of the substantial surplus thus created 
on the island, only a small part was ever 
returned to the peninsula. For a few days 
at the very end of the campaign some rations 
were belatedly shipped to the starving men 
on Bataan. 64 

Throughout the Bataan campaign the 
Harbor Defenses forces enjoyed more food 
and better balanced rations than did those 
on the peninsula. Rations at the harbor forts, 
it is true, were cut, nominally in half, early 
in January, when those on Bataan were re- 
duced, and only two meals a day were served 
thereafter. Various factors, however, com- 
bined to give troops on Corregidor and at 
the other forts more and better food than 
those on the peninsula. There were virtually 

M (l) Drake Rpt, pp. 67-68. (2) Lecture, Col 
Thomas W. Doyle, 25 Jul 42, sub: Recent Combat 
Conditions in Bataan and Matters of Interest to 
QMC. OQMG 319.25. 

“Drake Rpt, pp. 33-34; App. F, Rpt, Col 
Chester H. Elmes, QM Opns, Ft Mills, pp. 2—3. 



no transportation difficulties, little pilferage, 
and practically no hoarding. These factors, 
together with the availability of compara- 
tively abundant food stores, rendered it in- 
evitable that the Corregidor garrison often 
actually received better meals than quarter- 
masters on Bataan could possibly give its 
hungry defenders. 

A comparison of the rations in effect on 
Corregidor and Bataan reveals the ine- 
quality. About the middle of March the 
Harbor Defenses ration was well-balanced 
and provided about 48 ounces for Filipinos, 
who were normally lighter eaters than U.S. 
troops. At that time rations on Bataan usu- 
ally totaled only 14 to 17 ounces. Even 
after the Corregidor rations were reduced on 
1 April, they still greatly exceeded those on 
Bataan, Americans receiving 30.49 ounces 
and Filipinos 25.85 ounces. These reduced 
rations provided vegetables, fruits, and ce- 
reals, 8 ounces of fresh or canned meat, and, 
for Americans, 7 ounces of flour. In contrast 
to this not insubstantial fare the Bataan ra- 
tions for weeks had provided no vegetables, 
fruits, or cereals, only 1.22 ounces of canned 
meat or, every third day, 6 ounces of fresh 
meat, and for Americans, 1.44 ounces of 
flour. 85 Rice was used largely as a substitute 
for flour, 8 ounces being issued to Americans 
and 10 ounces to Filipinos. Aside from these 
items, the Bataan rations provided only 
about 1 J/ 2 ounces of canned milk, 1 
ounces of salt, and /% ounce of sugar. In the 
closing weeks of the peninsula campaign, 
as supplies were depleted, even these meager 
issues were cut or eliminated. 

The striking disparity between the Ba- 
taan and the Corregidor ration was plainly 

84 (1) Memo, 13 Mar 42, and attachments. (2) 
Ltr, CofS to CG USFIP, 25 Mar 42, sub: Rations 
of Luzon Force. (3) Memo, CQM for CofS USFIP, 
1 Apr 42, sub: Reduced Ration, HD M&S Bays. 
All in Phil Records AG 430.2 (3 Jan 42). 
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demonstrated to the defenders of the penin- 
sula by incidents like that of 18 March, 
when military police halted a truck laden 
with rations for a few Harbor Defenses anti- 
aircraft batteries, which drew their supplies 
direct from Corregidor, and discovered that 
it contained ham, bacon, sausage, raisins, 
canned peas, corn, tomatoes, potatoes, and 
peaches, none of which were available to 
the other troops defending Bataan, as well 
as large quantities of cigarettes. 86 Such inci- 
dents could not be kept secret, and in exag- 
gerated form they were reported through- 
out the peninsula to the detriment of an al- 
ready sagging morale. 

The disparity between the issues of to- 
bacco on Bataan and Corregidor particu- 
larly stirred the resentment of the Luzon 
Force. In general only one cigarette a day 
was issued to soldiers on the peninsula. Oc- 
casional efforts were made to issue five to 
men in the front lines. 87 Corregidor, on the 
other hand, had a relatively large supply of 
tobacco, and officers going from Bataan to 
that island often purchased cigarettes and 
pipe tobacco in substantial quantities. 88 The 
shortage of cigarettes on Bataan was relieved 
temporarily early in March by the arrival 
of a million and a half cigarettes that had 
been run through the blockade, but this 
relief lasted for only a few days. 

Another cause for dissatisfaction was the 
fact that the 1,500 marines on Corregidor 
drew their rations from the Harbor De- 
fenses Quartermaster, although they had 
brought their own food supplies. On arriv- 
ing at the fortress the marines had offered 
their dry provisions to the Subsistence Offi- 

1 Memo, PM for G-4, 19 Mar 42. Phil Records 
AG 430.2 (11 Sep 42). 

87 Ltr, AG to CG I Corps, 3 Mar 42, sub: Issue 
of Cigarettes. Phil Records AG 435.8 (3 Mar 42). 

88 Ltr, CO Phil QM Depot to CQM, 17 Mar 42. 
In same. 



cer, but since these supplies did not consti- 
tute a balanced ration, they had been told 
to retain their stores intact. On 3 April Gen- 
eral Drake called attention to this situa- 
tion and suggested that the time had come 
for the marines to consume their own 
supplies. 89 

As the food situation on Bataan rapidly 
deteriorated during March, increasing con- 
sideration was given to the possibility of 
tapping the Corregidor reserves. But these 
reserves were based on plans to defend the 
island until 1 July. Unless this date was 
altered to at least 1 June, no relief could 
be sent to the peninsula. 90 The date was so 
altered, effective on 1 April, when the Har- 
bor Defenses ration was reduced to 30 
ounces and the daily shipment of small quan- 
tities of food from the Bataan reserve was 
started. These measures came too late to 
benefit the Bataan forces. 

By late March these forces, even under 
the prescribed ration that could not always 
be supplied, were receiving only about 1,000 
calories a day. Yet men fighting under 
highly adverse conditions in terrain as for- 
midable as that of Bataan required a min- 
imum of 3,500 calories, and medical author- 
ities generally agreed that 1,500 calories 
were necessary to perform the barest func- 
tions of life. The ration, furthermore, was 
deficient in vitamins A, B, and C, with the 
result that beriberi affected virtually all 
troops. As early as 16 February, there had 
been “many indications of accumulative 
malnutrition.” In the morning men’s legs 
felt “watery” and at intervals pumped “with 

'"(l) Memo, CQM for G-4, 3 Apr 44. (2) 
Memo, S-4 HD M&S Bays for CG USFIP, 4 Apr 
42. Both in Phil Records AG 430 (8 Dec 41). 

00 (1) Memo, CG USAFFE for CG HD M&S 
Bays, 13 Mar 42, sub: Field Rations. Phil Records 
AG 430.2 (3 Jan 42). (2) Memo, CQM for G-4 
USFIP, 27 Mar 42, sub: Surplus Subs, Ft Mills. 
Phil Records AG 430 (8 Dec 41). 
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pains that swell and go away again.” Break- 
fast restored a normal feeling for an hour 
or so, but lassitude then followed. 91 Be- 
tween mid-February and mid-March a tre- 
mendous increase occurred in the number 
of soldiers rendered ineffective because of 
malaria, malnutrition, and dysentery. 

The commander of the I Corps attributed 
these alarming developments to the steady 
reduction in the quantity and quality of ra- 
tions, to lack of quinine and other medicines, 
and to inadequate clothing and shelter. 
In some degree, he added, 75 percent of 
his command was incapacitated. Since rear 
establishments lacked rations to rehabilitate 
those suffering from malnutrition, he set up 
stations where food issued to his command 
was utilized to give patients slightly more 
than regular fare. But his efforts bore little 
fruit, and by mid-March large-scale offen- 
sive action by the I Corps had become im- 
possible. 92 Physicians estimated its combat 
efficiency to be less than 45 percent. At the 
same time the commander of the II Corps 
asserted that the combat efficiency of that 
organization had fallen to about 20 per- 
cent. 93 

The last days of March saw further de- 
terioration of the ration situation, and on 
the 28th Wainwright warned General Mar- 
shall that food stocks would last only until 
15 April. Unless they were replenished, he 
declared, Bataan would be starved into sur- 
render. Late in March MacArthur and 
Wainwright had agreed that a desperate at- 

1,1 ( 1 ) Allison Ind, Bataan, the Judgment Seat 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), p. 
296. (2) Memo, Adv Ech for Surg USAFFE, 27 
Feb 42, sub: Diet of American Soldiers. Phil Rec- 
ords AG 430.2 (11 Sep 41). 

w (1) Wainwright Rpt, Annex IV (Rpt of Opns 
of North Luzon Force), pp. 28-29. (2) Louis Mor- 
ton, ed., “Bataan Diary of Major Achille C. Tis- 
delle,” Military Affairs, XI (Fall 1947), 141. 

"’Wainwright Rpt, Annex V (Rpt of Opns of 
South Luzon Force), p. 56. 



tempt must be made to run supplies tied 
up at Cebu and Iloilo through the blockade 
to Corregidor. According to their tentative 
plan, motor ships, lying idle in the central 
islands since late February, would again be- 
come blockade-runners. 91 As this daring 
venture would be foolhardy unless a convoy 
of planes was provided, MacArthur agreed 
to send aircraft from Australia. Wain- 
wright also planned to use the few remain- 
ing motor torpedo boats as a naval convoy. 
The Cebu Quartermaster Depot understood 
that American bombers would arrive about 
the night of 1-2 April, attack Japanese air- 
fields along the route to Corregidor, and 
then, basing themselves on American-held 
airfields in Mindanao, patrol the sea during 
the perilous northward movement of the 
blockade-runners. On 1 April eight ships, 
fully loaded with rations, medicines, am- 
munition, gasoline, and oil, waited at Cebu 
and Iloilo, ready to start for Corregidor 
when the planes should appear. Days 
passed, but no planes came because plans 
for the special air mission could not be com- 
pleted until 7 April at a conference in Mel- 
bourne after which several more days were 
needed to prepare for the flight from Dar- 
win in northern Australia. 95 On the morning 
of 10 April the enemy landed and captured 
Cebu, but not before the waiting ships and 
their cargoes had been destroyed to avoid 
capture. 

On 1 1 April ten B-25’s and three B-17’s 
left Darwin and arrived safely at the Del 
Monte airfield on Mindanao. During the 
next two days attacks were made against 

9t ( 1 ) Drake Rpt, pp. 43, 50, 54; App. A, Rpt, 
Col John D. Cook, Cebu QM Depot, p. 3. (2) 
Wainwright, Story, p. 72. 

05 (1) Wainright, Story, p. 88. (2) Wesley Frank 
Craven and James Lea Cate, eds., Plans and Early 
Operations, January 1939 to August 1942, The 
Army Air Forces in World War II (Chicago: L^ni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1 948 ), 1, 4 1 7-1 8. 
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shipping and docks at Cebu, against enemy 
facilities at Davao, and against Nichols 
Field at Manila. While these attacks were 
fairly successful, the small number of bomb- 
ers and the meager protection afforded by 
the six battered pursuit planes available on 
Mindanao make it fairly obvious that, if the 
blockade-running enterprise had been un- 
dertaken, it would have ended in disaster. 911 

Rations during the final two weeks on 
the peninsula provided less than 1 ,000 calo- 
ries a day. Rice, more plentiful than other 
foods, was now issued to all troops at a daily 
rate of about ten ounces and became the 
main food of Americans as well as Filipinos. 
It was indeed relatively so abundant that 
other available foods were rationed to last 
as long as it did. The extreme scarcity of 
other items at this time is illustrated by the 
headquarters mess of the 45th Infantry 
Regiment, Philippine Scouts. Besides rice, 
it received one can of salmon a day for 
fourteen officers and, occasionally, a small 
quantity of sugar, but never enough to be 
of real significance. Everywhere malnutri- 
tion, malaria, and dysentery' demoralized 
the defenders. They were no longer capable 
of offensive action or even sustained resist- 
ance. The 31st Division, Philippine Army, 
which in early February had driven the 
Japanese from its immediate front, had “by- 
lack of clothing, equipment, food, and 
medicine been reduced to a demoralized 
and uncontrollable mob.” !,r The surgeon of 
the Luzon Force reported that men were 
“becoming so weak from starvation that 
they could hardly carry” their packs. At 
the end of March, he noted, examination 

'“Craven and Cate, The Army Air Forces, I, 
417 - 18 . 

1,7 (1 ) Wainwright Rpt, Annex VI (Rpt of Opns 
of Luzon Force), Annex V (G-4 Rpt), p. 1. (2) 
Annex XIV (Med Rpt), p. 4. (3) Annex V (Rpt 
of Opns of South Luzon Force), p. 56. 



of the 45th Infantry Regiment, Philippine 
Scouts, revealed that 65 percent of the 
troops exhibited signs of malnutrition. 
More than half the troops were afflicted with 
edema, night blindness, or other symptoms 
of dietary deficiency. The “well men,” the 
surgeon continued, were “thin and weak 
from starvation.” 98 

111 and undernourished, the Bataan forces 
could not effectively resist the final Jap- 
anese offensive, which was launched against 
the southern part of the American front on 
3 April. Units gradually disintegrated and 
by the 7th were abandoning arms and run- 
ning away. Still hoping against hope for 
some kind of relief, General Drake radioed 
The Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen. 
Edmund B. Gregory, describing the critical 
food shortage and urging that air shipments 
of food concentrates be forwarded immedi- 
ately from Cebu, Australia, and China.™ 
The following day General Marshall radioed 
General Wainwright that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had volunteered to supply planes 
for such shipments. But it was too late to 
relieve the desperate situation, for on this 
same day attacking forces outflanked their 
opponents’ lines and rendered further re- 
sistance impossible. On the southern front 
Americans and Filipinos fled, pursued by 
enemy infantry, bombers, and tanks. Sur- 
render was imperative to avert wholesale 
massacre. On 9 April Maj. Gen. Edward 
P. King, Jr., commanding the Luzon Force, 
took this inevitable step, and the valiant re- 
sistance of the men of Bataan passed into 
history. 100 

Ibid., Annex XIV (Med Rpt), pp. 44-45. 

" ( 1 ) Rad, Drake to TQMG, 7 Apr 42. DRB 
AGO OPD Incoming and Outgoing Msgs. (2) 
Drake, “No Uncle Sam,” pp. 23—24. 

( 1 ) Ibid., p. 10. (2) Morton, Military Affairs, 
XI (Fall 1947), 133-35, 144-48. (3) Rad, Wain- 
wright to GG USAFFE, 9 Apr 42. ORB SWPA 
AG 319.1 (Opns) . 
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“The capitulation of Luzon Force,” its 
surgeon declared, “represents in many re- 
spects a defeat due to disease and starvation 
rather than to military conditions.” Physical 
deterioration, he continued, had progressed 
so far that it “became a determining factor 
in tactical operations.” Even if the Jap- 
anese had not launched their final attack, 
surrender in all probability could have been 
postponed only a few days. So bad had 
health conditions become that during the 
three days preceding capitulation the last 
rations were used to feed the troops better 
than they had been fed for weeks. Flour, 
which had not been issued for some time, 
was dealt out at the rate of 2.88 ounces a 
day. The allotment of 1 .22 ounces of canned 
meat, in effect since 23 March, was doubled. 
So was the rice ration, 17 ounces being 
given to Americans and 20 ounces to Fil- 
ipinos. When King surrendered, all sub- 
sistence on Bataan, including 45,000 C 
rations, held to the end for emergency use, 
had been exhausted except for a single issue 
of a half ration. 101 

On the day of the capitulation, no other 
essential supply was as scarce as rations. It 
is true that there never had been sufficient 
mortars or .50-caliber machine guns and 
that heavy loss of firearms during the cam- 
paign had seriously reduced the number of 
automatic weapons, but these scarcities were 
not so severe as to demand capitulation. 
Ammunition stocks, too, though lacking 
antiaircraft shells and short of artillery shells, 
were still plentiful enough to last for an- 
other month at the existing rate of consump- 
tion. Supplies of engineer equipment and 
motor vehicles, while not large enough for 
the most efficient operations, were still ade- 
quate to meet minimum requirements. The 

m ( 1 ) Wainwright Rpt, Annex XIV (Med Rpt), 
pp. 34-37, 44—45. (2) Annex VI (Rpt of Opns 
of Luzon Force) ; Annex V (G-4 Rpt), p. 3. 



shortage of gasoline was more serious, for 
it increasingly hampered all activities in- 
volving motor transportation. But on the 
night of 8 April, 50,000 gallons, sufficient to 
last twenty days, remained in Quartermaster 
dumps. In preparation for surrender on the 
following morning all this stock was de- 
stroyed except for 10,000 gallons which, 
the Americans hoped, the enemy would uti- 
lize to transport their weary, starving pris- 
oners of war. 102 

Quartermaster Operations on Corregidor 

After the capitulation the Japanese set 
up their artillery on the southern shores of 
Bataan, two miles from Corregidor, and 
began intensive shelling of that small but 
powerful fortress commanding the entrance 
to Manila Bay. The three harbor forts — 
Drum, Hughes, and Frank- — were also sub- 
jected to bombardment. During this period 
Corregidor became the center of American 
efforts in the Philippines. Though a pro- 
tracted defense appeared hopeless, General 
Wainwright determined, if possible, to hold 
the island until at least the beginning of 
June. 

Even in the final weeks on Corregidor 
food never became as scarce as it had on 
Bataan at the end, in spite of the fact that 
soldiers and civilians evacuated from the 
peninsula immediately before and after the 
surrender of the Luzon Force had swelled 
the number of individuals to be fed to about 
1 1 ,000. Meals, though unbalanced in their 
constituents, were served at a half-ration 
rate. This comparatively high rate was pos- 
sible because Quartermaster supplies had 
sustained no significant damage. Since De- 
cember they had been stored in Malinta 
Tunnel, where they were safe from hostile 

1M (I) Ibid., p. 2. (2) Drake Rpt, p. 54; App. A, 
Col Charles S. Lawrence, Tarlac. QM Depot, p. 11. 
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SURRENDER TO THE JAPANESE. American prisoners sort supplies under the super- 
vision of Japanese soldiers, Bataan, 1 1 April 1942. 



bombing and shelling. This huge excavation 
ran from east to west for about 800 feet be- 
neath 500-foot-high Malinta Hill ; it was ap- 
proximately 25 feet wide and 15 feet high 
and had lateral branches 150 feet deep, 15 
feet wide, and 15 feet high. When Corregi- 
dor surrendered on 6 May, this tunnel con- 
tained enough food to have provided half 
rations until about 20 June. In view of this 
relatively favorable situation, illness was 
much less common than it had been on Ba- 
taan. While diarrhea and minor respiratory 
diseases afflicted many soldiers, the more 
serious maladies, such as dysentery and beri- 
beri, rarely appeared. Most of the garrison, 
however, showed signs of exhaustion, and 
as enemy activity was intensified, these 



symptoms multiplied. But it was not physical 
exhaustion that brought about the surrender 
as much as it was overwhelming Japanese 
superiority in planes and equipment. 103 

Of the bitter disappointments associated 
with the fall of the Philippines the QMC 
had a full share. In no other campaign in 
the Pacific were men so ill fed and so ill 
clad, and in no other campaign was such 
bitter criticism directed at the Corps. Lack 
of food elicited the most vigorous denuncia- 
tion. During the siege of Bataan, according 
to Col. Irvin Alexander, an infantry officer 

103 ( 1 ) Drake Rpt, pp. 53-54; App. F, Col C. H. 
Elmcs, QM Opns, Ft Mills, pp. 2, 4. (2) Wain- 
wright Rpt, Annex VIII (Harbor Defenses Rpt), 
Exhibit H, p. 1. (3) Ibid., Annex XIV (Med Rpt), 
p. 83. 
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detailed to the QMC, “the Filipinos were 
uncomplaining, but as the American soldiers 
grew hungrier the more vocal they became. 
Looking for someone to blame and not 
knowing where to place the blame they 
picked on the QMC.” According to Colonel 
Alexander, “this bitterness continued on into 
prison camp and no doubt many survivors 
believed they were starved on Bataan be- 
cause of the failure of the QMC to perform 
its duties properly.” 104 

This criticism was unjustified, for the fail- 
ure of the QMC sprang largely from condi- 
tions beyond its control, not from any neg- 
lect of duty. It had, in fact, taken every 
step demanded by long-laid plans for meet- 
ing a war emergency. In the summer of 1941 
it had submitted requisitions to the War De- 
partment for defense reserve stocks large 
enough to last 50,000 men for six months. 
At the same time it had sent in requisitions 
covering the initial supply and equipment 
of the Philippine Army. Surely, it was not 
a Quartermaster fault that hostilities started 
before any of these supplies, except 1,000,- 
000 gallons of gasoline and 500,000 C ra- 
tions, arrived in Manila. Nor was it the fault 
of the QMC that it was suddenly forced to 
share nonperishable rations, clothing, and 
equipment, which had been accumulated 
for 20,000 Regular Army troops and Philip- 
pine Scouts, with the 60,000 men of the 
woefully undersupplied Philippine Army. 

Neither was the QMC responsible for the 
failure to store rations on Bataan immedi- 
ately after hostilities started, as had been 
directed by WPO-3. This failure was attrib- 
utable rather to the decision of higher mili- 
tary authority to discard WPO-3 and “fight 
it out on the beaches,” a change of plan 
that compelled the QMC to disperse food 

lw Drake Rpt, App. A, Col Alexander, Sup Prob- 
lems of USFIP, p. 8. 



stocks among all the supply depots in Luzon. 
Higher authority perhaps also contributed 
to the shortage of rations on Bataan by its 
prohibition, in the opening days of the war, 
of the procurement of rice that the Philip- 
pine Government thought might be re- 
quired by Filipino citizens. Finally, the col- 
lapse of the defense against the invaders 
within two weeks and the consequent with- 
drawal to the fastnesses of Bataan within 
a single week placed an impossible task on 
the QMC. The retreat was hurried ; railroad 
transportation was no longer available; and 
a substantial number of trucks had been 
commandeered by combat organizations. 
These chaotic conditions forced the QMC to 
abandon or destroy an appreciable part of 
its subsistence stocks. 

Since the food stores of 8 December had 
not sufficed to furnish full rations for the 
contemplated six-month stand on Bataan, 
even before suffering heavy withdrawals 
prior to hasty retirement to the peninsula, 
nothing that the QMC could have done 
would have squeezed full rations out of the 
scanty supplies. Once on Bataan, the QMC 
had exploited to the maximum the limited 
local food sources. Moreover, in Mindanao 
and the Visayas it had conducted a heart- 
breaking attempt to send surface ships 
loaded with food through the ever tighten- 
ing blockade. 

The failure of outside efforts to replenish 
essential supplies raises the question whether 
this was an unavoidable consequence of the 
weakness of American military, naval, and 
air forces in the western Pacific. To a very 
great extent, of course, it was. Yet the suc- 
cessful runs made by the few available 
torpedo-carrying submarines — all of limited 
capacity — suggests that the best chance of 
bringing in supplies may have lain in cargo- 
carrying submarines built to handle at least 
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500 tons as compared with the 150 or so tons 
transportable by the ordinary torpedo- 
carrying type. Unfortunately, no cargo- 
carrying submarines could be obtained 
either in the Pacific or elsewhere. Finally, 
American weakness in the air rendered sup- 
ply by plane impracticable. But had more 
airfields, bombers, fighters, and, above all, 
more transport planes been available, 
Bataan, as subsequent experience in Burma 
demonstrated, could have been provisioned 
at least in part by air. 

Generally speaking, supply operations on 
Luzon suggest that in making plans and in 
executing them too little attention was de- 
voted to the potential significance of rations 
in a position as exposed as the Philippines. 
Though the archipelago lay thousands of 
miles from its major base, the United States, 
and at the very end of a supply line that was 
highly vulnerable to attack, the War De- 
partment assigned it low shipping priori- 
ties until the summer of 1941. Even then 
rations still had low priorities, and essential 
provisions never arrived. In retrospect, 
planning may also be criticized for not rec- 
ognizing all the logistical implications of the 



protracted defense of such easily isolated 
positions as Bataan and Corregidor. Though 
it was anticipated that both positions would 
probably come under siege, in which event 
they were to be defended as long as was 
humanly possible, planners did not provide 
for unusually large supply reserves. Nor did 
they foresee that thousands of civilian refu- 
gees would have to be fed on both Bataan 
and Corregidor. In executing the plans for 
defending Luzon after hostilities had 
started, higher military authorities appear 
not to have fully realized at first the pressing 
importance of assuring rations for be- 
leaguered forces in a blockaded Philippines. 
Habits of thought, produced by the almost 
universal peacetime abundance of food and 
the ordinarily routine character of its pro- 
curement, doubtless account for this lack of 
vision. Few survivors of Bataan today would 
deny that generous subsistence reserves, high 
shipping priorities for food, and provision 
for unforeseen emergencies are imperative 
safeguards for positions that may be iso- 
lated under comparable circumstances in 
the future. 




CHAPTER II 



Problems in Hawaii, Australia, 
and New Zealand 



In an industrial age an army operating 
far from its homeland is benefited greatly if 
it can tap the material resources of thickly 
populated and economically well-developed 
countries. It can then utilize already existing 
docks, warehouses, offices, and even resi- 
dences and employ thousands of civilians in 
rear areas as clerks, stevedores, and ware- 
house workers. Above all, it can procure a 
substantial part of its supplies and equip- 
ment from nearby industrial sources. 
Through the use of all these material and 
human resources an army can free its troops 
from building and supply tasks and make its 
own manpower more fully available for 
combat activities. But the vast Pacific con- 
tained few populous and industrialized 
areas. At the outset it indeed contained only 
three areas — Hawaii, Australia, and New 
Zealand — that could serve as great supply 
bases for defensive and offensive opera- 
tions. While these areas could furnish much 
food, their industrial development was too 
rudimentary to permit extensive local pro- 
curement of manufactured articles. Never- 
theless they constituted indispensable assets 
to the forces arrayed against Japan. 

Hawaii, Mid-Pacific Supply Base 

Of the three areas Hawaii since the turn 
of the century had been the major U.S. out- 



post in the central Pacific. With only about 
420,000 inhabitants, few industries, and a 
highly specialized agricultural system, it was 
the least serviceable of the areas as a source 
of supply. But it was advantageously located 
for use as a base for offensive operations 
and as a distribution center for forward 
areas, and this was the role prewar strate- 
gists had assigned to the archipelago in case 
of a war with Japan. On the eve of the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, U.S. Army activities 
in the islands were still conducted gen- 
erally in peacetime fashion. Consequently, 
troop strength and supply and service re- 
sources were far from sufficient to meet the 
requirements of a major wartime base for 
operations utilizing hundreds of thousands 
of men. 1 

To help the QMC in Hawaii in its task of 
supporting possible combat activities, plans 
had been formulated in 1940 and 1941 for 
the enlargement of its two main operat- 
ing centers — the Hawaiian Quartermaster 
Depot, located at Fort Armstrong near the 

1 History of Quartermaster Operations, U.S. 
Army Forces Middle Pacific, During the War with 
Japan (QM Appendix to Historical Subsection, G— 2 
HUSAFMIDPAC, History of United States Army 
Forces Middle Pacific and Predecessor Commands), 
pp. 1-2, 9-27. OCMH. Hereafter these works will 
be cited respectively as QM Mid-Pac Hist and Mid- 
Pac Hist. (See Bibliographical Note.) 
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entrance of Honolulu Harbor, and the 
Quartermaster warehouses at Schofield 
Barracks, the Army’s largest garrison post, 
20 miles northwest of Honolulu. 2 But lack 
of funds and higher priorities given to 
building activities more directly related to 
combat operations prevented the execution 
of these plans, and no substantial additions 
had been made to Quartermaster installa- 
tions by the time hostilities began. Even the 
construction of underground storage tanks 
for gasoline was delayed until the War De- 
partment after considerable delay approved 
the project. 

On 7 December 1941 Quartermaster 
covered storage space totaled only 200,000 
square feet and open storage space only 

8.000 square feet, mere fractions of the 
square footage needed in the coming Pacific 
war. Modern mechanical aids in quick han- 
dling of supplies — fork-lift trucks, con- 
veyors, stackers, pallets, and cranes — were 
completely lacking. 3 Since peacetime requi- 
sitions had been submitted to the San 
Francisco General Depot sixty days before 
anticipated need and had been promptly 
filled, military stocks of food, clothing, and 
other Quartermaster supplies were large 
enough to meet the immediate needs of the 

42.000 soldiers then in the islands. But they 
were much too small to support the vastly 
increased number that was soon to be sta- 
tioned there or even to make possible a pro- 
tracted resistance if the enemy should block- 
ade or invade the archipelago. 4 

In the early months of 1942, when a large 
part of the U.S. Pacific Fleet lay sunk or 

1 Lt Col Franz J. Jonitz, “Quartermaster Corps 
Activities in the Hawaiian Department,” QMR, 
XX (May-June 1941), 19-20. 

3 Mid-Pac Hist, p. 1291. 

1 Joint Committee on the Investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor Attack, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., Hear- 
ings, Pt. 28, p. 1041. These hearings will hereafter 
be cited as JC Pearl Harbor Hearings. 



disabled in Pearl Harbor, a Japanese attack 
in force on Hawaii was considered alto- 
gether likely. A cardinal objective of the 
Army was to make the islands a mighty 
bastion capable of withstanding a powerful 
attack. With the disastrous naval losses sus- 
tained by the foe in the decisive Battle of 
Midway early in June 1942 making a Jap- 
anese assault improbable, the Army’s objec- 
tive in the following year became the speedy 
transformation of the archipelago into a 
vast training, rehabilitation, and supply 
area. The year and a half following Pearl 
Harbor was, then, a period of intensive 
preparations, defensive at first but offensive 
later, for the QMC as well as for other 
Army components. 

At the outset the basic peacetime organ- 
ization of the Office of the Department 
Quartermaster (ODQM) remained sub- 
stantially unaltered. The Hawaiian Depart- 
ment Quartermaster, Col. William R. 
White, continued to exercise personal 
supervision over the formulation of long- 
range plans and the establishment of policy, 
the Supply Division to handle day-bv-day 
routine matters, and the Hawaiian Quarter- 
master Depot to serve as the main operating 
agency of the ODQM. As in peacetime, post 
quartermasters consolidated the requisitions 
of units on their reservations and trans- 
mitted them to the Hawaiian Depot to be 
filled from its stocks. If requisitioned items 
were unavailable at the depot, it, in turn, 
sent requisitions for them to the San 
Francisco Port of Embarkation.” 

Distribution Problems 

On 7 December 1941 the requisition- 
ing basis was a 60-day supply for 42,000 
men. In the following months this basis 
steadily rose and by July became a 90-day 

5 QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 9-32. 
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supply for 139,000 men. Comparable in- 
creases in other overseas areas forced the 
War Department late in January 1942 to 
promulgate a modified system of supply for 
all theaters of operations. Food, gasoline, 
and oil would be shipped automatically 
without requisition by the ports of embarka- 
tion; clothing, equipage, and general sup- 
plies would, as in the past, be shipped only 
on requisition, but the requisitioning agency 
was now to recommend shipping priorities. 
During the greater part of 1942 the auto- 
matic supply of food, gasoline, and oil 
worked rather satisfactorily in the Hawaiian 
Department although shortages developed 
in some items and excesses in others. 6 

The sharp rise in the number of troops 
in the islands and the prospect of continuing 
increases for the next two or three years re- 
quired the abandonment of manual methods 
of warehousing at the Hawaiian Depot, the 
procurement of the latest materials-han- 
dling equipment, and the acquisition of ad- 
ditional storage space. Since materials-han- 
dling equipment was scarce in the United 
States, it was well into 1943 before depot 
requisitions could be filled. Meanwhile addi- 
tional storage space was obtained by leasing 
commercial warehouses in the Honolulu 
area and, as first-priority defense installa- 
tions were completed, by erection of tempo- 
rary structures. These structures were about 
100 feet wide and up to 550 feet long, con- 
siderably smaller than those in the zone of 
interior, that is, the United States, where 
standard warehouses averaged about 180 
feet in width and from 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
in length. Months elapsed before all the 
needed space was procured, and in the 

“ (1) Ltr, AG 400 (1-17-42) MSC-D-M, 22 Jan 
42, sub: Sup of Overseas Theaters. (2) Ltr, CG 
HD to WD, 27 Jul 42, sub: Sup of Overseas Bases. 
ORB AFPAC AG 400.22. 



meantime open storage was employed for a 
good deal of the incoming flood of supplies. 
Despite the hazards to food and textiles 
from drenching rains, even the docks and 
paved streets of Honolulu were of necessity 
occasionally utilized as storage areas. 7 By 
the end of June 1943 covered storage space 
at the Hawaiian Depot had risen from 200,- 
000 to 500,000 square feet, or 150 percent, 
and open storage space from 8,000 to 395,- 
000 square feet, or 4,800 percent. Total 
space for all supplies except fresh food had 
leaped from 208,000 to 895,000 square feet, 
or 330 percent. Extensive though this in- 
crease was, it still did not equal the demand, 
for the QMC was then stocking a 105-day 
supply for 204,000 men, or an 8.5-fold in- 
crease over that on 7 December 1941. 

Storage at the Hawaiian Depot never be- 
came as efficient an operation as it did on 
the mainland. Not only were warehouses 
proportionately fewer in number; they 
were also widely scattered— partly because 
leased buildings were dispersed throughout 
the Honolulu area rather than concentrated 
in one place and partly because the danger 
of losing all supply of the same kind by 
bombing required storage of the same item 
in many different locations. This decentrali- 
zation of depot stocks inevitably caused 
longer hauls and more crosshauls. Though 
the relative closeness of Oahu to the main- 
land enabled the depot to obtain more ma- 
terials-handling equipment than did instal- 
lations at a greater distance, mechanical aids 
even here were never as numerous as in the 
zone of interior. But in spite of its deficien- 
cies the installation probably had better 
equipment and warehouses than did com- 

1 (1) QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 56-61. (2) Memo, 
QM for CofS HHD, 7 Jan 42. ORB AGF PAC AG 
463.7 (Jun 29-Apr 42) (Gasoline). 
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parable Quartermaster establishments else- 
where in the Pacific.® 

The Hawaiian Depot at first sent items 
requisitioned by field units to a few posts 
that distributed them to the proper units. 
Since these posts were concentrated about 
Honolulu, there was danger that a large 
part of the supplies directly earmarked for 
field organizations might be destroyed in air 
raids. Further complicating the distribution 
problem was the necessity of supplying 
troops at many small and scattered de- 
fensive works hastily built at a considerable 
distance from distributing agencies. Ob- 
viously, war conditions demanded greater 
dispersion of field stocks. 8 A zonal system 
of distribution was the answer to this prob- 
lem. Ten Quartermaster supply areas were 
established on Oahu, and within these areas 
centrally located supply points, each with 
its own zone of distribution, were set up. 
These points consolidated and submitted to 
the Hawaiian Depot requisitions of units 
within their boundaries and received and 
distributed the requisitioned supplies. The 
larger points served also as subdepots, which 
maintained reserve stocks of specifically as- 
signed items indispensable to field troops. 
In Area 9, for example, Schofield Barracks 
specialized in the reserve stockage of food, 
and Camp Malakole in that of clothing and 
general supplies. Points serving as subdepots 
for food stocks kept a 30-day store of non- 
pcrishablc subsistence; those stocking cloth- 
ing and general supplies kept a 90-day store. 

' (1) QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 57-60. (2) Ltr, 
CG USAFICPA to CO Army Port and SvC, 25 Oct 
43, sub: Construction Policy. ORG AGF PAC AG 
600.1 (Projects, Jun I7-Feb 44). (3) Memo, 
1 QMG for CG ASF, 14 Mar 45, sub: Tour of 
POA and SWPA. OQMG POA 319.25. 

*(1) HD Fwd Ech AdmO 1, 3 Jan 42, sub: 
Storage of Rations and Gasoline. (2) HD Fwd Ech 
AdmO 19, 19 Mar 42, sub: QM Sup Areas. ORB 
AGF PAC AG 400 (1942). 



There were also emergency distribution 
points. They differed from regular supply 
points in that they stocked reserves that 
could be issued only if the normal distribu- 
tion system broke down. Such reserves 
usually consisted of a 5-day supply of 
combat rations and a 5-day supply of 
gasoline. 10 

As troop strength outside Oahu rose in 
the late spring and early summer of 1942, 
the Hilo, Kauai, and Maui Depots were 
established. They served, respectively, the 
Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui Districts, which 
consisted mainly of the islands bearing these 
names. 11 The new installations furnished 
supplies within the limitations imposed by 
sharply curtailed interisland transportation 
service. Some ships had been withdrawn 
from this service because of possible hostile 
attacks, and the remaining ships sailed only 
at irregular and unannounced dates. Lack 
of a fixed schedule caused an uneven flow of 
military supplies into the outlying islands, 
and the shortage of refrigerated vessels, or 
“reefers,” made the supply of fresh food a 
particularly hard task so that rations were 
monotonous. Eventually, more frequent sail- 
ings, made possible by the lessening of se- 
rious danger from the Japanese, alleviated 
this problem. 1 " 

The Food Problem 

Since Hawaii was no more self-sustain- 
ing than England, the maintenance of an 
ample and varied food supply for both the 
military' and the civilian population was the 

" (1) AdmO 19, cited n. 9(2). (2) Memo, QM 
for CofS HHD, 7 Jan 42. ORB AGF PAC AG 463.7 
(Jun 29-Apr 42) (Gasoline). 

“ (1) HHD GO 92, 26 May 42, sub: Establish- 
ment of Kauai and Maui QM Depots. (2) HHD 
GO 129, Sec. II, 3 Aug 42, sub: Establishment of 
Hilo QM Depot. ORB AG GO. 

” Rpt, IG Hq HSAC, 24 Sep 42, sub: The Ra- 
tion. ORB AGF AG 430.2. 
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most important matter handled by the 
ODQM during the first six months of the 
war. For decades the Territory had pursued 
a specialized tropical economy that re- 
stricted agricultural production almost en- 
tirely to sugar and pineapples, the commod- 
ities with highest cash returns. Temperate- 
zone products, the chief elements in the diet 
of the European and American segment of 
population; rice, the staple food of the 
Orientals; and feeds and forage for poultry 
and livestock — these were all grown in small 
quantities that failed by a wide margin to 
meet Hawaiian needs. 

The islands, as a whole, imported more 
than half their fresh fruits and vegetables, 
poultry, feeds, and cereals, a quarter of their 
meat, and a third of their dairy products. 
More than 90 percent of the rice, white 
potatoes, and canned vegetables, and 100 
percent of the flour consumed in the islands 
came from the United States and other out- 
side sources. Oahu, location of 60 percent of 
the Hawaiian population, heart of the pow- 
erful system of naval and military bases 
maintained by the United States, and the 
prime target of any foe attacking the islands, 
produced only about 20 percent of its food 
and depended more on imports than did 
the other islands. 13 Sugar and pineapples 
were the only commodities the peacetime 
Army obtained wholly from local produc- 
tion. Hawaii also furnished fairly large 
quantites of coffee and fish and small quan- 
tities of fresh fruits and vegetables, milk, and 
meat. But the total value of imports from the 
United States was usually about six times 
that of food obtained from Hawaii. 14 

13 (1) DSCS Information Summary 1, 20 Mar 36, 
sub: Source of Food, HD. ORB AGF PAC AG 381. 
(2) Agricultural Outlook, VI (July 1941 ), 3-1 1. 

11 ( 1 ) Joint Defense Plan, HT, Estimate of the 
Situation, HD, 1937, pp. 27—33. (2) Hawaiian De- 
fense Project, Revision 1939, QM Annex, p. 2. 
ORB AGF PAC AG Defense Plans. 



The development of diversified agricul- 
ture was handicapped in many ways. Since 
the turn of the century production of tem- 
perate-zone fruits and vegetables had been 
declining. Farmers were unable to make a 
profit comm'ensurate with the time and labor 
expended, for cultivation of these commodi- 
ties required costly fertilizers and yielded 
smaller harvests than on the mainland. As 
large-scale, industrialized farming became 
more prevalent on the U.S. West Coast, 
Hawaiian producers were less and less 
able to compete successfully. The average 
grower of fruits and vegetables, usually Jap- 
anese, owned only about four acres and had 
an annual income of only about $500. Un- 
able to afford machinery, he was forced to 
use uneconomic hand methods. He was fur- 
ther hampered by the fact that the lands 
most suited to vegetables had passed into the 
possession of the large sugar and pineapple 
plantations, so that he was confined in the 
main to poor soil in regions of excessive rain- 
fall, where his crops were highly susceptible 
to insect infestation, plant diseases, and va- 
garies of the weather. 15 

The lopsided nature of Hawaiian agri- 
culture was a condition that the Army could 
not ignore, for it meant that the entire pop- 
ulation, military and civilian, might be 
starved by a complete or even partial block- 
ade. Though the armed forces under these 
circumstances for a time might be fed satis- 
factorily from their reserves, they could not 
maintain a protracted defense with a starv- 
ing people at their backs. Humanitarianism, 
if nothing else, would oblige them to share 
their stocks with the 420,000 civilians. Com- 

13 (1) Rpt, Ross H. Gast, A Suggested Plan for 
Sup Prod in Hawaii, 21 Nov 36, ind to ltr, Stanley 
C. Kennedy, Interisland Steam Navigation Co, 
to Maj Gen Hugh A. Drum, 27 Nov 36. (2) 
Ltr, Gen Drum to Stanley C. Kennedy, 1 Dec 36. 
Both in ORB AGF PAC AG 403. 
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manding generals of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment had therefore increasingly stressed the 
development of an emergency food program 
for application in a military crisis involving 
Hawaii. 

When the Department Service Command 
Section was established at Headquarters, 
Hawaiian Department (HHD), in August 
1935, with the responsibility of planning for 
civil mobilization in time of war, it was 
especially charged with the study of the food 
problem in the islands as a whole and on 
Oahu in particular. 10 The Service Com- 
mand collected facts pertinent to the pro- 
duction, conservation, and storage of food 
and conducted experiments showing that 
sweet potatoes, string beans, lima beans, 
Chinese cabbage, and peanuts could be 
grown satisfactorily. It determined that in 
a war crisis 25,000 acres constituted the 
minimum amount of land needed to make 
Oahu self-sufficient in food. 17 Even the 
availability of this acreage for cultivation, 
it warned, would not insure an adequate 
supply of provisions, for the islands ordinar- 
ily had on hand only small food stocks and 
several months would elapse before the 
emergency crops matured. This phase of the 
problem, the Service Command concluded, 
could best be handled by the creation of a 
large subsistence reserve. But this solution 
required more storage space than was pos- 
sessed by either the armed forces or the 
civilian economy. Cold-storage warehouses 
were particularly scarce, for the peacetime 
practice of sending perishable commodities 
direct from incoming ships to retail shops 
largely eliminated the need for such struc- 
tures. Even the Army had no space of its 

Ic (l) HHD GO 9, 13 Jul 35, sub: HD SvC. 
(2) Supp to HHD GO 2, 1935, 2 Mar 36. ORB 
AGF PAC AG GO. 

17 JC Pearl Harbor Hearings, Pt. 19, pp. 3107, 
3363. 



own, relying almost wholly on the limited 
amount available commercially. 18 

As relations with Japan deteriorated in 

1940 and 1941, the Service Command fo- 
cused increasing attention on acquiring land 
and storage space in the event of war. Since 
land and the labor to till it would have to 
come from the domain of King Cane and 
Queen Pineapple, the Service Command 
encouraged planters to develop emergency 
programs based on its conception of future 
needs. Late in 1940 the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, which often exercised 
a decisive voice in Territorial affairs, started 
intensive work on such a program. It en- 
listed the co-operation of the pineapple 
growers as well as the Army and in October 

1941 completed a plan that provided for the 
restriction of emergency crops in Oahu to 
four specified plantations, which, since the 
coastal areas might well be in a combat 
zone, were all located in the middle of the 
island. The plan also indicated the tentative 
acreage and the crops allotted to each 
plantation. 11 ’ 

To speed creation of food reserves was 
another matter of immediate interest to the 
Service Command. Speaking at an Army 
Day celebration on 6 April 1941, Lt. Gen. 
Walter C. Short, Commanding General, 
Hawaiian Department, warned the Hawai- 
ian people of the dangerous status of their 
food supply and recommended that women 
buy canned products for storage in their 
pantries. The press publicized this sugges- 
tion, the public responded, and retail sales 
of food rose about 20 percent during the 
following month. Notwithstanding that 
buying subsequently declined, the possible 
necessity of large-scale home storage had 

“ Ltr, CG HD to Oahu Ice and Cold Storage 
Co, 31 Jul 41. ORB AGF PAC 430. 

,e JC Pearl Harbor Hearings, Pt. 18, Exhibit 153. 
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been firmly implanted in the public mind. 20 

General Short gave strong support to the 
Territorial Committee on Food Storage, 
which was trying to create a central reserve 
for the civilian population. 21 In the spring of 
1941 this committee asked the Office for 
Emergency Management in Washington to 
buy two million dollars’ worth of rice, flour, 
canned milk, fats, and oil, the essential com- 
modities imported in the largest volume, but 
its request was rejected because there were 
not enough warehouses in Oahu to store 
such sizable purchases. In September the 
Bureau of the Budget disapproved a pro- 
posed federal appropriation that provided 
for the construction or lease of warehouses 
and the stocking of feed for poultry and 
livestock and of food for human beings. 22 
Efforts to secure funds for the purchase and 
storage of seeds likewise failed. Despite the 
fact the U.S. Senate in May 1940 passed a 
bill providing for such purchases and for the 
construction of warehouses to store them, 
Congress never took any further action. 23 

During 1941 the Hawaiian Department 
utilized its procuring authority to give “in- 
fant industry protection” to the cultivation 
of potatoes. Hawaiian potatoes cost almost 
40 percent more than the mainland variety 
but on General Short’s request The Quar- 
termaster General approved their purchase. 
Short justified the payment of the higher 
price as a defense measure that would help 
make Hawaii self-sufficient. Even this price, 
he claimed, barely enabled the sugar plant- 

20 Ibid, Exhibit 133. 

21 ( 1 ) JC Pearl Harbor Hearings, p. 3366. (2) 
Mid-Pac Hist, Pt. VII, p. 1264. 

22 JC. Pearl Harbor Hearings, Exhibit 133. 

23 ( 1 ) S. Rpt 1694, 76th Cong., 3d Sess., Seed 
Supply for Production of Food for Hawaii. (2) 
Congressional Record, Vol. 86, Pt. 7, pp. 7099- 
7100. 



ers, who raised most of the potatoes, to 
avoid monetary loss. 24 

The Office of Food Control 

Despite extensive planning, civilian food 
reserves on the day of Pearl Harbor were 
little larger than if there had been no plans 
at all. Limited production of a few vegeta- 
bles had been stimulated, and some sub- 
sistence had been stored in housewives’ pan- 
tries. But on Oahu an island-wide inventory 
on 9 December showed only a meager 37- 
day food supply for the 255,000 civilians. 
Stocks of rice and potatoes would last for 
only fifteen days. There were, it is true, ap- 
proximately 113,000 cattle, equivalent to a 
152-day supply, but wholesale slaughter was 
undesirable because it would leave the 
island without means of replenishing the 
herds. 25 The expansion of civilian reserves 
was complicated by the priority given the 
accumulation of a 70-day supply for 1 50,- 
000 soldiers and by the withdrawal of the 
largest freighters from the Hawaiian run to 
supply the forces in Australia and the South 
Pacific. 21 ' Since civilian food would be scarce 
for at least some months, General Short, as 
Military Governor of the Territory, a posi- 
tion that he assumed on the proclamation of 
martial law on 7 December, created the 
Office of Food Control (OFC) to supervise 
the production, storage, price, and distribu- 
tion of foods, feeds, forage, and seeds. 
Only naval stocks were exempt from OFC 
supervision. 27 

Just before he was relieved from the com- 
mand of the Hawaiian Department in mid- 
December, Short also appointed an Ad- 

21 Ltr, CG HD to TAG, 4 Apr 41, sub: Authority 
to Buy Irish Potatoes. ORB AGF PAG AG 430. 

25 JC Pearl Harbor Hearings, Pt. 18, p. 3115. 

20 Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 1336, 1358. 

27 QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 33-38. 
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ministrator of Crop Production, who named 
four co-ordinators, one for each of the main 
islands — Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, and Maui. 28 
These appointments were all made with a 
view to the possible implementation of the 
plan for emergency vegetable production. 
When Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons suc- 
ceeded Short, he decided that sugar and 
pineapple land would not be used for the 
cultivation of vegetables. He based his de- 
cision mainly upon faith in the continued 
even if limited availability of shipping and 
upon the build-up, already under way, of 
civilian reserves. He was influenced, too, by 
the possibility of converting sugar into motor 
fuel in Hawaii in case of need. 29 

The burden of insuring an adequate food 
supply for civilians thus fell upon the newly 
established OFC. During December and 
January Colonel White acted as chief tech- 
nical adviser to this office. In addition he 
was charged specifically with the determina- 
tion of civilian requirements and the prepa- 
ration of a civilian rationing program. 30 
Though under martial law the OFC had un- 
limited authority over the distribution of 
food, it at first used this power sparingly. 
But it was deeply interested in the creation 
of an ample reserve. A few days after Pearl 
Harbor President Roosevelt allocated $10,- 
000,000 from his emergency funds for such 
a reserve, and late in the month Congress 
approved the establishment of a $35,000,- 
000 revolving fund. The reserve was to con- 
sist of a six-month supply of nonperishables 
and a thirty-day supply of perishables. The 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
(FSCC) acted as buying agent and, by 
mid-December, had already begun to as- 

* Honolulu Advertiser , December 17, 1941, p. 1. 

V1 Ibid., January 9, 1942, p. 7; March 19, 1942, 
P-2. 

30 Ibid., January 28, 1942, p. 6 ; January 29, 1942. 
p. 3. 



semble stocks for movement to Hawaii. 
The OFC advised the FSCC concerning 
shipping priorities and arranged for stor- 
age of the reserve. 31 

On 26 January 1942 Colonel White be- 
came Director of OFC with full responsi- 
bility for the procurement and distribution 
of both Army and civilian subsistence stocks. 
Up to this time the OFC had set up neither 
a rationing nor a price control system. But 
the steadily growing cost of food confronted 
White with a thorny problem that could no 
longer be ignored. Prices had begun to rise 
with the buying panic of 9 December and 
in Honolulu by late January had increased 
by 10 to 40 percent. Rice was one of several 
staples that showed disturbingly large ad- 
vances. Early efforts to check profiteering 
had stipulated simply that retailers pub- 
licly display lists of their prices. The day 
after White became Director, OFC termed 
this system a failure and fixed top retail 
charges for rice, potatoes, fish, and cheese 
sold on Oahu. Shortly afterwards it began 
to publish in the Honolulu newspapers no- 
tices of permissible prices for a steadily 
lengthening list of foods. As OFC had no 
police staff, enforcement of the published 
charges hinged almost entirely upon the 
voluntary co-operation of merchants and 
the willingness of buyers to report viola- 
tions. 32 

Meanwhile inflationary forces were daily 
becoming more powerful on Oahu. As reef- 
ers departed from the West Coast of the 
United States only at irregular intervals, 
perishable commodities were alternately 

11 (1) Office of Price Administration in Region 
IX, Activities of the U.S. Office of Price Administra- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii (Honolulu, 1944). 
In Library of Congress. (2) Honolulu Advertiser, 
January 29, 1942, pp. 2, 9; February 18, 1942, 

p. 10. 

32 Honolulu Advertiser, January 28, 1942, p. 1. 
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plentiful and scarce. To eliminate these os- 
cillations, Colonel White set up shipping 
priorities, but shortages and surpluses con- 
tinued to prevail. Actually, Oahu suffered 
less from such fluctuations than did the out- 
lying islands that relied on very infrequent 
sailings from Honolulu for the bulk of their 
fresh food. Apart from the recurrent short- 
ages of fruit and vegetables, forces pushing 
prices upward were strongest on Oahu. 
Labor had been scarce in the Honolulu 
area, and the influx of highly paid workers 
that started a year before Pearl Harbor 
was now accelerated by the vastly expanded 
Army and Navy building program. More- 
over, since wages were not frozen, they rose 
constantly as the armed forces used every 
feasible incentive to obtain more and more 
workers from the other islands and from the 
mainland. The bulging bankrolls of these 
workers plus those of the tens of thousands 
of soldiers and sailors swarming into the is- 
land exerted a powerful inflationary pres- 
sure that made impossible the strict enforce- 
ment of maximum retail prices. 33 

By mid-February some retailers were al- 
ready asking more than permitted maxima. 
In justification of their action they pointed 
out that, though they were forbidden to ask 
more than ceiling prices, wholesalers were 
not regulated at all and increased their 
charges at will regardless of the effect on re- 
tail costs. 34 To curb continued profiteering, 
the OFC promulgated a new regulation on 
21 February that for the first time put teeth 
into its orders by making violators liable to 
suspension or revocation of their licenses, a 
$1,000 fine or one year in prison. 35 In mid- 
March, the soaring prices of fresh fruits and 

33 OPA, OPA in Hawaii, pp. 3, 6-7, 14-17. 

34 Honolulu Advertiser, January 30, 1942, p. 1; 
February 8, 1942, p. 1; February 16, 1942, p. 1. 

** Ibid., February 21, 1942, p. 2; February 22, 
1942, p. 17. 



vegetables, currently in short supply, caused 
Colonel White to establish wholesale as well 
as retail ceilings for many perishable com- 
modities. To some extent at least he thus met 
retailers’ demands for the control of whole- 
sale charges. 36 

Price regulation alone, no matter how 
fair, was a mere expedient. The best method 
of dealing with the recurrent scarcities was 
to increase the supply. Of this fact Colonel 
White was well aware. Insofar as the prob- 
lem resulted from the shortage of reefers, he 
could do little except point out the de- 
ficiency. But insofar as it sprang from re- 
stricted cold-storage space on Oahu, he 
could take action since he was Co-ordinator 
of Cold Storage as well as Director of Food 
Control. 37 As co-ordinator, he took over 
commercial ice plants and refrigerated ware- 
houses and administered them, along with 
Army space, as a unit. He regulated the im- 
portation of perishables in line with the 
availability of refrigerated space, and classi- 
fied and stored fresh foods according to pri- 
orities that gave the highest ratings to meat 
and other products that spoil easily, and the 
lowest rating to potatoes, onions, and other 
commodities less subject to rapid deteriora- 
tion. In order to end nonessential use of 
space, he stopped completely the storage of 
beer, syrup, and dried fish and forbade all 
speculative and long-term storage. Since the 
enforcement of these regulations freed more 
and more space for essential items, importa- 
tion of fresh food was increased. 38 

While perishable commodities became 
available in increasing quantities, the civil- 
ian supply fluctuated considerably and 
never quite equaled the prewar average. 
This development was attributable to sev- 

M Ibid., March 20, 1942, p. 1. 

31 Ibid., December 28, 1941, p. 10. 

3 * QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 35-36. 
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eral factors. One, as already pointed out, 
was the absence of a large cold-storage build- 
ing program. Another was the higher pri- 
ority given to the stockage and withdrawal 
of Army supplies. A third, and the most im- 
portant of all, was the steady growth of mil- 
itary cold-storage requirements as the num- 
ber of troops in the archipelago and other 
mid-Pacific islands multiplied. The shortage 
of perishables in Hawaii would have been 
alleviated had it been possible to increase 
interisland shipping and make public an- 
nouncement of anticipated arrivals at and 
departures from the ports of outlying islands 
that at certain seasons had a surplus of some 
meats and vegetables. But the prior claims 
of other Pacific areas and the shortage of 
reefers made the allocation of enough ves- 
sels impossible, and sailing schedules could 
not be publicized because this information 
might be conveyed to the enemy. 39 Because 
adequate cold-storage resources were lack- 
ing on the islands, the limited number of 
ships meant that substantial quantities of 
exportable surplus spoiled; the unavaila- 
bility of sailing schedules meant that insuf- 
ficient time was afforded farmers to prepare 
commodities for shipment after a Honolulu- 
bound vessel was known to be in port. 40 

Despite sporadic shortages of meat, but- 
ter, and fresh fruits and vegetables, Hawaii 
did not suffer from lack of food, for nonper- 
ishable provisions were always supplied in 
ample quantities. By mid-February 1942, in 
fact, a six-month supply of many commodi- 
ties was already on hand. 41 Reserves con- 
tinued to grow, and by the end of the year 
danger of a grave scarcity had passed. As 

" Routing Slip, CG HSOS to P&TD HD, 25 Nov 
42, sub: Freight Trans from Outer Islands. ORB 
AGF PAC AG 080 (Hawaiian Shipping Co). 

40 Honolulu Advertiser, January 20, 1942, p. 1; 
January 22, 1942, p. 1 ; March 20, 1942, p. 12. 

41 Ibid., February 18, 1942, p. 10. 



the stock of a food item approached or ex- 
ceeded a six-month supply, part of it was 
distributed through wholesalers and re- 
placed by purchases from the mainland. A 
six-month supply was thus constantly in 
storage. 42 

After fear of a critical food shortage began 
to wane in the spring of 1942, the OFC be- 
came more and more an agency whose main 
function was price regulation, a responsi- 
bility that involved the enforcement, by mil- 
itary officers, of military regulations appli- 
cable to civilians. General Emmons felt that 
such authority was contrary to democratic 
concepts of the proper relationship between 
the Army and the civil population. It should, 
he thought, be reduced to a minimum, par- 
ticularly since the Territorial press and Ha- 
waiian merchants were already asking for 
less military control. Quite apart from these 
considerations, the Governor believed that 
sound administration demanded that offi- 
cers devote their attention to military rather 
than civil affairs. Aware that more rather 
than less price regulation was probably in- 
escapable under existing conditions, the 
Governor nonetheless hoped that it could 
be carried out under civilian supervision. 43 

His first step toward achieving this ob- 
jective was taken in late May, when, at his 
request, the Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) sent several representatives from 
the United States to set up an essentially 
civilian Price Control Section in the Office, 
of the Military Governor. For the time 
being, however, the regulation of food prices 
remained a function of the OFC. 44 In Oc- 
tober this responsibility was shifted to the 

42 Ltr, CofT to CG SFPE, 14 Aug 43, sub: Ha- 
waiian Foodstuff Sup Level. ASF File, AGO. 

43 OPA, OPA in Hawaii, pp. 21 22. 

“(1) Rad, CG HD to CG SOS, 16 May 42. 
(2) Memo, MG TH for all Secs, 2 Jun 42. ORB 
AGF PAC AG 104.12. 
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Price Control Section. When this action was 
followed in March 1943 by the transfer of 
control over foods, feeds, and agricultural 
seeds to the Director of Civilian Defense, the 
role of the Hawaiian Department Quar- 
termaster in civilian food supply was termi- 
nated. 45 

The OFC never attained the importance 
it would have had if Hawaii had been block- 
aded by sea, but it nonetheless performed an 
essential task. Its operations, involving a 
far-reaching responsibility for the food sup- 
ply of a friendly population that was vir- 
tually without precedent in Army history 7 , 
showed that under comparable circum- 
stances in the future it would be necessary 
to anticipate such problems as rationing 
and price control. Prewar planners had been 
so absorbed with schemes for shifting the 
basis of agricultural production from sugar 
and pineapples to fruits and vegetables that 
these matters had received little attention. 
In view of the difficulty of interisland com- 
munication, strategic planners should per- 
haps also have given more study to the food 
problems of the outlying islands. 

Reaction to Japanese Victories, 
December 1941-May 1942 

While the U.S. Army was strengthening 
its position in the great mid-Pacific outpost 
of Hawaii and making its brave but futile 
stand in the Philippines, the Japanese were 
fast transforming their grandiose scheme for 
a Nipponese-dominated “Greater East 
Asia” into a reality. At the time of Pearl 
Harbor they held in China the rich north- 
eastern provinces, the large coastal cities, 
and the fertile Yangtse Valley. In the next 
six months they added to these conquests 
southeast Asia, Java, Sumatra, the Ameri- 

45 Honolulu Advertiser , March 10, 1943, p. 5. 



can bases at Wake Island and Guam, the 
strategically located Australian outpost of 
Rabaul in New Britain, and numerous small 
islands in the south and central Pacific that 
could serve as bases for the defense of their 
acquisitions and as springboards for further 
advances. 

To halt the southward thrust of the Jap- 
anese the Allies had to create a safe supply 
line from the United States to Australia and 
New Zealand, the only important sources 
of supply below the equator. Such a line, in 
turn, required the establishment of bases 
on the larger and more strategically located 
island groups that studded the central Pa- 
cific from Hawaii south to the British do- 
minions. In the opening months of 1942, 
therefore, American ground and air forces, 
often in conjunction with Allied troops, oc- 
cupied and transformed New Caledonia, 
the Fijis, Samoa, and other islands into air 
and supply bases. In Australia and New 
Zealand they formed the nuclei of organi- 
zations intended to develop these countries 
into major centers of logistical support for 
offensive operations aimed at driving the 
Nipponese from their recent conquests. 

Organization of Areas 
in the Pacific Theater 

The wide geographical sweep of the war 
against Japan created so many tactical, ad- 
ministrative, and logistical problems that 
two major territorial commands, the South- 
west Pacific Area and the Pacific Ocean 
Areas, were established to handle them. The 
Southwest Pacific Area (SWPA) embraced 
Australia, New Guinea, the Philippines, the 
Netherlands Indies except Sumatra, the 
South China Sea, and the Gulf of Siam, all 
of which were essential steppingstones on 
the southern road to Tokyo and all of 
which, except Australia and southern New 
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Guinea, early fell into Japanese hands. The 
post of Supreme Commander, Southwest 
Pacific Area (CINCSWPA), was given to 
General MacArthur. The geographically 
vaster Pacific Ocean Areas ( POA ) included 
most of the Pacific. {Map 1) It embraced 
three subordinate areas — the South, Cen- 
tral, and North Pacific Areas. The South Pa- 
cific Area (SPA) extended below the equa- 
tor, east of the Southwest Pacific Area and 
west of longitude 110° west, and comprised 
New Zealand, New Caledonia, and the 
Samoa, Fiji, Tonga, and New Hebrides 
Islands — roughly Polynesia with the impor- 



tant exception of Hawaii. The Central Pa- 
cific Area ( CPA ) , stretching from the equa- 
tor to latitude 42° north, included the 
Gilberts, Marshalls, Carolines, and Mari- 
anas in addition to Hawaii and most of the 
Japanese home islands. The North Pacific 
Area (NPA) covered the whole Pacific 
above latitude 42° north. Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief, U.S. Pa- 
cific Fleet (CINCPAC), served as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allied Forces in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas (CINCPOA). He 
commanded the Central and North Pacific 
Areas directly from his Pearl Harbor head- 
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quarters and the South Pacific Area 
through a subordinate. Both Admiral 
Nimitz and General MacArthur were re- 
sponsible to the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington. 46 

Similar defensive and offensive missions 
were assigned to the Southwest Pacific Area 
and the Pacific Ocean Areas. Both com- 
mands were to hold those islands that were 
essential to sea and air communication with 
the United States, to the defense of North 
America, and to the launching of operations 
against the Japanese by sea, air, and land. 
They were both to prepare and conduct 
amphibious offensives. In these areas, as in 
all overseas theaters, the primary mission 
of the QMC was to support combat opera- 
tions by furnishing the supplies and services 
for which it was responsible. 

Quartermaster Problems in Australia 
and New Zealand 

In carrying out its mission in the South- 
west Pacific Area, the QMC, like other tech- 
nical services, used Australia as its first great 
supply base. On that continent from the 
beginning of 1942 to the close of 1943 were 
concentrated a major part of the supply ac- 
tivities of the command. Though New 
Guinea became the chief base in 1944 and 
was replaced in turn by the Philippines at 
the beginning of 1945, the southern conti- 
nent remained to the very end a substantial 
supplier and distributor of essential mili- 
tary items. To the QMC in particular Aus- 
tralia was important, for the Corps procured 
a larger proportion of its supplies in that 
country than did any other technical service. 
It indeed used that dominion as a zone of 
interior for the Southwest Pacific in much 

' M John Miller, jr., Guadalcanal: The First Of- 
fensive, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1949), pp. 2-3. 



the same fashion as it did the United States 
for overseas theaters in general. 47 

At the outset many problems had to be 
solved before Australian supply potential- 
ities could be utilized effectively. Internal 
distribution was impeded by long distances, 
inadequate railways and highways, and the 
shortage of coasters. Australian industry, 
moreover, was not highly developed. Many 
manufactured items were either not procur- 
able at all or procurable only after indus- 
trial plants had been converted to the pro- 
duction of new articles. Primarily, Australia 
was an agricultural and a grazing land, but 
even in the procurement of food there were 
bothersome problems. Meat and grain prod- 
ucts, and fruits and vegetables, while ob- 
tainable in considerable quantities, were not 
always obtainable in the quantity and the 
variety needed by the U.S. Army. 48 Vege- 
table production was conducted almost en- 
tirely on small, insufficiently mechanized 
truck farms and was concentrated near the 
populous southeastern cities, far from the 
areas where many American troops were 
first stationed and even farther from New 
Guinea. Fruit and vegetable canning and 
dehydration, essential to the feeding of large 
field forces, were both in a rudimentary 
stage of development. 

The widespread shortage of manpower 
hampered efforts to increase production. Of 
the 7,000,000 people living in Australia, ap- 
proximately 2,300,000 were in civilian occu- 
pations and 1,000,000 were in the armed 
services. The extent of the shortage of labor 

47 Rpt, Brig Gen Hugh B. Hester, 20 Jul 45, 
sub: Proc in Australia (hereafter cited as the 
Hester Report), 1942-30 Jun 45, Apps. OQMG 
SWPA 319.1. 

“ (1) Rpt, Lt Col Lea B. Reed, IGD, 19 Jul 42, 
sub: Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in Base Secs 1, 
2, and 3. ORB AFWESPAC QM 333.1. (2) E. 
Ronald Walker, The Australian Economy in War 
and Reconstruction (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947), pp. 209-10. 
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for new or expanding war industries is indi- 
cated by the fact that at the close of 1942, 
roughly 85 percent of the men, 26 percent 
of the women, and 30 percent of the farm 
population were either enlisted in the armed 
services or already engaged in war indus- 
tries. Available labor consisted almost wholly 
of men over military age, of the physically 
handicapped, and of women. Farmers and 
manufacturers alike had trouble in securing 
workers. As industry and agriculture ex- 
panded, some labor was redistributed in line 
with shifting wartime needs, and certain 
types of artisans were released from the 
Australian armed services. But labor none- 
theless remained scarce. 49 

Transportation, which also presented 
knotty problems, continued during the first 
four months of the war to be a responsi- 
bility of the QMC. That service alone was 
charged with the movement of troops, sup- 
plies, and equipment by land and by sea. 
In early March the War Department trans- 
ferred this responsibility to a Transportation 
Division in Headquarters, Services of Sup- 
ply, in Washington, and in mid-April USA- 
FIA General Order No. 40 implemented 
this decision in the Southwest Pacific Area 
by shifting transportation functions in that 
command to a new agency, the Transporta- 
tion Service. 50 But until this directive was 
issued, and at a few bases and in some mili- 
tary organizations for weeks and even 

<0 ( 1 ) Walker, Australian Economy , pp. 68-70, 
74-77, 114, 283-320. (2) Mtg, Allied Sup Council, 
15 Jun 43. ORB AFPAC Allied Sup Council. 

(1) WD Cir 59, 2 Mar 42, sub: WD Reor- 
ganizations. (2) USAFIA GO 40, 15 Apr 42, sub: 
Trans Svc USAFIA. (3) USASOS Regulation 20- 
GO, 14 Sep 42, sub: Trans of Sups. The QMC re- 
tained responsibility for the organization and train- 
ing of military truck drivers until after the close 
of the war. There were many Quartermaster truck 
companies, but whether these units operated under 
the direction of the QMC or of the Transportation 
Corps, which emerged in July 1942, was in practice 
a matter for theater and even organization decision. 



months afterwards, Quartermaster officers 
carried out regular transportation func- 
tions. 51 

During its period of exclusive responsi- 
bility for transportation activities, the QMC 
busied itself with plans for the military uti- 
lization of the Australian railway system. 
That system was in general incapable of 
swift distribution of supplies. It had origi- 
nally been built and developed by the six 
Australian states to serve state rather than 
national needs. This fact accounted for the 
system’s most serious shortcoming — five dif- 
ferent gauges. These varying gauges made 
long-distance shipments impossible without 
unloading and reloading, occasionally three 
or four times. Traffic repeatedly became 
congested; in one instance nearly 20,000 
tons of freight were stalled on sidings be- 
tween Newcastle and Brisbane. Delays were 
caused also by the lack of motor vehicles for 
moving accumulated traffic, by the shortage 
of cranes and other materials-handling 
equipment, and by the difficulty of obtaining 
workers for prompt handling of freight by 
manual means. The delivery of fresh pro- 
visions in good condition was particularly 
difficult, for Australia had developed no na- 
tional system of distributing perishables and 
had few refrigerator cars. Fresh produce in 
consequence deteriorated rapidly. 52 

01 The Quartermaster, Sixth Army, handled all 
transportation activities except shipping movements 
until 1 August 1944, when the Transportation Sec- 
tion, Sixth Army, was activated. He co-ordinated 
loading and discharging operations involving Sixth 
Army shipping and supervised all motor transport 
activities. The G-3 Section worked out shipping 
requirements for each operation and requested the 
needed ships from General Headquarters, South- 
west Pacific Area. Brig Gen Charles R. Lehner, 
History of the Quartermaster Section, Sixth Army, 
p. 9. 

32 (1) Rpt, Capt Frank A. Vanderlip, Jr., n. d., 
sub: Trip to Darwin, 28 Mar-8 Apr 42. ORB 
AFWESPAC QM 333.1. (2) Ltr, Dir of Prcrc to 
CG USASOS, 30 Sep 44. sub: Proc of Subs. ORB 
AFWESPAC QM 430. 
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Apart from the absence of a single coun- 
try-wide gauge, the railway system had other 
weaknesses. Grading was poor; there were 
not enough sidings, yards, workshops, or 
water supply points; and signaling was done 
mostly by hand. Rolling stock was designed 
to carry loads far below the American 
standard. Boxcars carried only from about 
8 to 15 tons. Australian trains hauled only 
about 500 tons, as compared with the 4,000 
or more tons sometimes handled in the 
United States, and had an average speed of 
15 to 18 miles an hour. The lack of a re- 
serve pool of serviceable locomotives and 
freight cars further retarded movements. 53 
Finally, there were not enough lines to serve 
all militarily important areas. Northern Aus- 
tralia, strategically significant early in 1942 
as the probable initial objective of any at- 
tempted invasion, had but a single railroad, 
running south 300 miles from Darwin to 
Birdum, with a gap of 650 miles between it 
and the terminus of the central system start- 
ing at Port Augusta on the south coast. Dar- 
win was thus almost isolated from the rest 
of the country. 54 

So limited was the carrying capacity of 
the rail system that it could not deliver 
promptly all the supplies required by mili- 
tary installations. In April 1942 the main 
line of the Queensland system, running 
along the east coast from Brisbane to Cairns, 
had a daily capacity of only 1 ,000 tons and 
required twenty days to move a single di- 
vision of 15,000 men and their supplies. The 
maximum capacity of the Trans- Australian 
Railway, connecting Melbourne and Perth, 
was a mere 400 tons a day. Only in Victoria 
and New South Wales, the heart of indus- 
trial Australia, did freight-hauling capacity 

" 3 Rpt, Vanderlip, cited ln. 52 ( 1 H 
Mtg, Allied Sup Council, 13 Jul 42. ORB 
AFPAC Allied Sup Council. 



approach military requirements. Here two 
lines, capable of carrying 5,200 tons a day, 
ran north to Brisbane, but they could not 
be devoted exclusively to military transpor- 
tation for more than a few days at a time 
without crippling the economic life of this 
rich region upon which the armed services 
depended for coal, steel, munitions, textiles, 
and food. 55 

Motor roads, though compensating in 
part for railway shortcomings, were neither 
good enough nor well enough distributed to 
handle military traffic satisfactorily. Only 
in heavily populated southern and south- 
eastern Australia, where railways were most 
efficient and improved highways least 
needed, could roads carry a dense traffic. 
Elsewhere they were mostly of a dirt type 
that swiftly disintegrated under the heavy 
loads that had to be hauled to American 
troops stationed at long distances— often 
several hundred miles — from railways. 58 
The shortage of suitable trucks further 
hampered motor transport. 

In line with its original mission, the QMC 
at the outset had responsibility for the pro- 
curement, distribution, and maintenance of 
motor vehicles and their parts and retained 
these functions until 1 August 1942, when 
they were shifted to the Chief Ordnance 
Officer. 57 At first the Corps could obtain 
few vehicles from the United States and 
could not use many Australian trucks, for 
they were in general small, few in number, 

“Rpt, n. s., 17 Jul 42, sub: Australian Reserves, 
App. to Mtg, Allied Sup Council, 13 Jul 42. ORB 
AFPAC Sup Council. 

" Lecture, Lt Col George Sutton, Australian 
Mil Mission, 23 Aug 42, sub: Australian Conditions. 
OQMGSWPA 319.25 (MiscData). 

07 (1) WD Cir 245, 24 Jul 42, sub: Transfer of 
MT Activities. (2) Erna Risch, The Quartermas- 
ter Corps: Organization, Supply, and Services, 
UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
(Washington, 1953). |Vol. 1, pp. 19— 22 J 
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and usually more than five years old. Most 
of these trucks, moreover, had power on only 
one axle, making it impossible to use them 
in rough country where American two- and 
three-axle-drive trucks could move easily. 
Throughout 1942, however, the U.S. forces 
were obliged to depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on locally produced vehicles. 68 

During this period the Corps had prac- 
tically no means of storing motor vehicles 
and their parts or of assembling the vehicles 
that arrived from the United States unas- 
sembled or only partly assembled. Nor did 
it have more than a few trained men capa- 
ble of repairing trucks. It therefore nego- 
tiated contracts with the Australian 
branches of the American automobile com- 
panies for the performance of these essential 
tasks in the main cities of that country. An 
interesting feature of these arrangements 
was the handling of the problem of motor 
parts. Since these items were then very 
scarce, the QMC set up parts depots 
in conjunction with General Motors at 
Melbourne, Chrysler at Sydney, and 
Ford at Brisbane. Before these depots 
were established, it had often been neces- 
sary to dump parts in vacant lots at the port 
cities where, obviously, they could not be 
properly handled. Once the parts were con- 
centrated in the new depots, they were clas- 
sified and stored by item and forwarded to 
requisitioning units. In an effort to provide 
the means of quickly repairing broken-down 
vehicles at remote points, even commercial 
airlines were utilized to speed the delivery 
of the necessary spare parts. Generally 
speaking, the three parts depots pointed the 
way to a solution of the spare parts pro- 
blem— a problem that throughout the war 

■" Mastcrson, Transportation in SWPA, pp. 688, 
691. 



plagued all technical services issuing me- 
chanical equipment. 58 

Because of the inadequacies of rail and 
highway transportation, the Army resorted 
to water transportation as much as possible. 
Only at the very outset, when sea lanes were 
still unsafe, did it ship most of its supplies 
by land. 80 Generally speaking, the eastern 
ports, despite the shortage of coasters, 
formed the main supply centers until the 
northward drive of the Allied forces gave 
them fairly satisfactory bases in New 
Guinea and the Philippines. The loading, 
discharge, and storage of cargoes at Aus- 
tralian ports became a hectic process early 
in the war because of the shortage of cranes, 
tractors, trailers, fork-lift trucks, and other 
materials-handling equipment, and the re- 
luctance of the Commonwealth to relax 
long-established regulations governing the 
hours, wages, and employment of port la- 
borers who clung to peacetime practices 
that slowed supply operations. Many of 
these laborers refused to work in the rain or 
handle refrigerated food and many other 
types of cargo. They objected, with some 
success, to the utilization of mechanical 
equipment. At times strikes obliged the 
Army to use service and even combat troops 
for discharging ships, a measure that stirred 
the resentment of the stevedoring companies 
and the longshoremen. Even if troops were 
not so employed, they sometimes had to be 
held in reserve for use if it rained during the 
loading or discharge of badly needed cargo. 

The speed and efficiency of handling op- 
erations also suffered from the large pro- 

*'(1) QM SWPA History, I, 18-21. (2) 

USAF1A Memo 160, 14 Jul 42, sub: Distr of Motor 
Vehicles. 

“ Personal Ltr, Col Ross G. Hoyt, to Maj George 
M. Dietz, 7 Jan 42. DRB AGO Opns Rpts, Material 
Relating to USAFIA History. 





STORAGE FACILITIES IN AUSTRALIA were at a premium, and buildings such as 
the small warehouse ( shown above ) were utilized until temporary “igloo” type warehouses (below ) 
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portion of old and physically unfit men 
among port laborers and from the high rate 
of absenteeism, which averaged as much as 
1 8 percent at Townsville. Since double and 
triple rates of pay were given for week-end 
work, some longshoremen put in an ap- 
pearance only on Saturdays and Sundays. 
So common did this practice become that 
the Commonwealth, with the concurrence 
of the U.S. Army, finally stopped all week- 
end dock operations. Longshoremen, as a 
group, it was estimated, handled only 6 to 
10 tons per gang per hour in early 1943 in 
contrast to the 18 to 25 tons handled by 
gangs of American soldiers. In the follow- 
ing two years the dock workers’ average de- 
clined by about a third. 61 The Quartermas- 
ter Corps was concerned with these 
unfavorable port conditions not only be- 
cause it had for a time direct responsibility 
for water transportation but also because its 
ability to maintain adequate stocks and to 
distribute supplies and equipment promptly 
and equitably, like that of other technical 
services, depended to a considerable degree 
upon speedy handling of cargoes. 

Like transportation operations, storage 
operations had many adverse conditions to 
contend with. When U.S. forces first ar- 
rived, private storage space was almost 
completely filled. Wool warehouses were 
almost the only type of commercial storage 
available for lease, and they were available 
only until the new wool season opened in 
August and September. In the port cities 
the Australian Army had taken over most 
of the storage places not needed for mer- 
cantile purposes. In the interior, especially 

01 0 Masterson, Transportation in SWPA, pp. 
497-504. (2) Rpt, Deputy Dir Storage Div ASF, 
29 Oct 44, sub : Sup Opns in SWPA, ORB ABCOM 
AG Supplies. 



at change-of-gauge points, space was even 
scarcer. From the outset, therefore, the 
problem of future storage for ever increas- 
ing military stocks had to be faced. Finally, 
in 1943 an extensive building program was 
undertaken to meet American storage re- 
quirements, and a substantial number of 
temporary structures were built. 62 Storage 
operations were much less mechanized than 
those in the United States, and modern 
materials-handling equipment was slow in 
arriving from the zone of interior. Quarter- 
master warehousing, though better than 
elsewhere in the Southwest Pacific Area, 
never attained as high a degree of efficiency 
as it did at home. 63 

In Australia the U.S. Army had to ad- 
just its operations to a new political as well 
as a new economic scene. While the Com- 
monwealth Government was eager to help 
supply the American forces, it quite natu- 
rally gave prior consideration to its own 
armed services and its own citizens. As a 
member state of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, it exported substantial quantities 
of supplies to the United Kingdom. It of 
course hoped to continue as extensive an 
export trade as possible. Since all local 
procurement and much distribution of 
American supplies had to be carried out 
through Australian agencies and in con- 
formance with Australian policies, the U.S. 
Army set up special bodies and procedures 
to co-ordinate the relations between its own 

42 (1) Memo, CQM for EngrO USASOS, 17 
Apr 42. ORB AFWESPAC QM 633. (2) Ltr, CG 
USASOS to CG Base Sec 3, 19 Jun 43, sub: Ware- 
house Construction. ORB ABCOM P&C 633. 

63 ( 1 ) Memo, Gen Svc Div (Warehousing Br) for 
Chief Gen Svc Br OCQM, 28 Sep 42, sub: 
Materials-Handling Equip. (2) Ltr, QM USASOS 
to QM Base Sec 3, 12 Jan 43, sub: Stacking 
Machines. Both in ORB AFWESPAC QM 451.93. 
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supply organizations and those of the fed- 
eral and state governments of Australia. 64 

In spite of the unprecedented problems 
that it posed, Australia was an invaluable 
asset to the QMC. For more than two years 
it furnished well over half the food con- 
sumed in the Southwest Pacific Area and 
a substantial part of that consumed in the 
South Pacific Area. Until the termination of 
hostilities it poured out rations for American 
use and supplied clothing, equipage, and 
general supplies in liberal quantities. With- 
out Australia, the shortage of ocean-going 
ships would almost certainly have prolonged 
the war against Japan. 

New Zealand, while a less valuable base 
than Australia, had a higher proportion of 
arable land, and relative to area and popu- 
lation, provided more food for the armed 
services. In New Zealand, as in Australia, 
there were shortages of labor, warehouses, 
and agricultural and industrial equipment. 6-4 
Since the smaller dominion consists almost 
wholly of two long narrow islands, North 
Island and South Island, each about 500 
miles long and seldom more than 1 20 miles 
wide, the chief means of assembling local 
products was by coasters. These vessels were 
at first scarce, but enough of them eventually 
were obtained to meet essential military de- 

84 ( 1 ) Memo, CG USAFIA for Heads of Gen and 
Special Staff Secs, 21 Feb 42, sub: Centralized 
Proc. ORB AFPAC GPA 400.1201. (2) USASOS 
Regs 25-5, 16 Dec 42, sub: GPA. ORB NUGSEC 
USASOS Regs. 

,ir ' (1) Rpt, U.S. Sup Mission, 12 May 42, sub: 
Conf with Controllers. (2) Rpt 165, Mil Attache, 
Wellington, 12 Apr 43, sub: Manpower, N. Z. 
Both in ORB USAFINC AG 319.1. 



mands. Like Australia, New Zealand proved 
of inestimable value to the U.S. Army. 

Australia and New Zealand not only pro- 
vided indispensable supplies and equipment. 
Under the principle of reverse lend-lease 
they also paid for them. The detailed ap- 
plication of this principle was first worked 
out in an informal agreement with the 
American forces in the spring of 1942. At 
London, several months later, the United 
States made a formal arrangement covering 
all British dominions and colonies in the 
Pacific. Under this arrangement Australia 
and New Zealand paid not only for locally 
procured supplies but also for such local 
services as the repair of shoes and type- 
writers, the dry cleaning and laundering of 
clothing, and the provision of water, gas, 
and electricity. In addition these countries 
bore the cost of building warehouses and 
other structures for the U.S. forces and paid 
the wages of civilians employed by Ameri- 
can installations. Eventually, reverse lend- 
lease was applied also in the French pos- 
session of New Caledonia, but, owing to 
local opposition, not until early 1944. 
Through the application of this system of 
local procurement the United States re- 
ceived partial compensation for the millions 
of dollars that it expended for American 
products needed by its Pacific allies. 08 

08 ( 1 ) Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Op- 
erations for the Period Ended April 30, 1943, pp. 
42-43. (2) Ltr, SPBC to CG USAFPOA, 25 Aug 
44. USAFINC AG 334. 
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Mission and Organization 
in the Pacific 



The Quartermaster mission embraced so 
varied an assortment of supply and service 
functions that an extensive organization was 
required to carry it out. In the three princi- 
pal territorial commands in the Pacific the 
organization of Quartermaster activities, 
though it did differ slightly from command 
to command, everywhere retained a basic 
similarity. In all these areas there was a cen- 
tral office that supervised the activities of 
the Corps outside the combat zone. There 
were also storage and distribution centers 
and corps, army, and division quartermas- 
ters who supervised the operations of their 
service in these organizations. Everywhere, 
moreover, specialized Quartermaster troop 
units helped carry out Quartermaster 
functions. 

Quartermaster Mission 

In general the mission of the Corps was 
to provide the supplies and services required 
by all troops, regardless of the branch of the 
Army to which they belonged. In World 
War II this meant that the Corps fed and 
clothed the Army ; provided items of equip- 
ment and general utility, whether for per- 
sonal or organizational use, which were not 
so specialized as to lie within the province 



of another technical service ; and carried out 
the final stage in the distribution of gasoline 
and other petroleum products — issuance to 
the ultimate consumers, the troops in the 
field. 

The feeding of troops involved the pro- 
vision to every soldier of a “ration/’ defined 
as the allowance of food for one day for one 
man. Rations were of two general types: 
field rations, which were issued to units in 
contact with normal sources of supply, and 
emergency rations, specially developed 
packaged rations for combat units cut off 
from their usual means of supply. There 
were two field rations, designated as A and 
B. The A type, corresponding as nearly as 
practicable to the regular peacetime ration 
of soldiers in the United States, contained a 
wide variety of both perishable and non- 
perishable foods. In the Pacific, outside 
heavily populated areas, storage and 
transportation conditions seldom permitted 
the use of the fresh fruits, vegetables, 
and meats that constituted the very heart 
of the A ration. The B ration, which 
utilized canned or dehydrated foodstuffs 
in place of perishables, was of necessity fre- 
quently substituted. Front-line fighting 
troops customarily ate emergency rations, 
such as C, D, or K, each of which had been 
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developed for consumption during a partic- 
ular phase of combat. 1 

The provision of clothing for the Army 
meant supply not only of the regular service 
uniform of coat, jacket, trousers, shirt, neck- 
tie, cap, and shoes, but also of variations of 
these garments intended to meet the special 
conditions of climate and terrain encoun- 
tered in the Pacific. It meant, too, supply of 
scores of other articles, such as head nets, 
gloves, work suits, jungle suits, raincoats, 
and ponchos, which filled unusual needs. 
Personal equipment, other than clothing, 
supplied by the Corps embraced such essen- 
tial items as field packs, sleeping bags, and 
intrenching shovels. Organizational equip- 
ment included tents, stoves, field bakery 
equipment, refrigerators, salvage, laundry, 
and bath equipment, and hundreds of lesser 
items. 2 The numerous general-utility ar- 
ticles, known collectively as “general sup- 
plies,” were employed mostly for the Army’s 
housekeeping. They included common yet 
essential items like stationery, typewriters, 
furniture and other office equipment, soap, 
sanitary goods, chinaware, glassware, and 
mess equipment in general. The Corps also 
furnished cigarettes, toilet articles, candy, 
and scores of other things sold in post ex- 
changes (PX’s). 3 Quartermaster responsi- 
bility for the distribution of petroleum 
products began at the pipeline termini or 
other bulk facilities constructed by the En- 
gineers for the reception of these products. 
At these facilities — sometimes even at ship- 
side — the QMC received gasoline and other 
fuels and transported them, often in 55-gal- 
lon drums or 5-gallon cans, to distributing 

1 Risch, The Quar termaster Cortr s: Organization, 
Supply, and ■S'irficei JVol. I, p. 192.1 

‘‘Ibid., pp. 123, 138-39. 

a ( 1 ) FM 10-10, 2 Mar 42, sub: QM Svc in 
TOPNS. (2) FM 10-5, 29 Apr 43, sub: QM Opns 



points for issue by Quartermaster gasoline 
supply units. 4 

Quartermaster items were divided into 
four classes. Class I comprised those that 
were consumed at an approximately equal 
daily rate. Food and forage were the prin- 
cipal supplies in this category. In ordinary 
overseas language “Class I” was the term 
applied to rations. Class II included cloth- 
ing, equipment, and other items for which 
the precise quantity of initial issue was set 
in Tables of Organization and Equipment 
or other War Department authorizations. 
Class III comprised coal and petroleum 
products; and Class IV, articles — chiefly 
general supplies — for which the quantity 
of initial issue was not prescribed. In the- 
aters of operations Class I and III items 
were the ones whose prompt distribution was 
most essential; without food troops could 
not live and without gasoline a modern army 
was stopped dead in its tracks. These were 
in consequence the items upon which quar- 
termasters focused their main attention. 5 

The procurement of supplies required 
much more than the mere filling of requi- 
sitions. It demanded accurate information 
regarding available stocks, anticipated de- 
liveries, normal replacement needs, tactical 
requirements, and expected changes in troop 
strength. Without this information require- 
ments could not be determined nor ade- 
quate stocks maintained. Local procurement 
demanded in addition knowledge of what 
farm and industrial products were available 
commercially, how production might be in- 
creased, and how local goods compared in 
quality with those obtained in the United 
States. 

4 Quartermaster Handbook : Gasoline Supply 

Company, pp. 31-48. 

r ‘ FM i0-10, 2 Mar 42, sub: QM Svc in TOPNS, 
Sec. II, par. 6. 
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The QMC stored and distributed as well 
as procured supplies. When supplies 
reached their destination, whether it was a 
modern base in Australia or a forlorn dis- 
tributing point in a New Guinea jungle 
with vines and trees for cover and damp soil 
for flooring, quartermasters stored them 
and, when the stocks were wanted elsewhere, 
arranged for their distribution. Storage and 
distribution, like procurement, demanded a 
mass of detailed information. The QMC 
had to know what, if any, commercial ware- 
houses were available for lease; how far 
these warehouses conformed to military 
specifications; and how much square foot- 
age and materials-handling equipment were 
needed to meet the fluctuating storage re- 
quirements of different distribution areas. 
Finally, the Corps had to maintain close 
liaison with Army shipping agencies to in- 
sure prompt delivery of Quartermaster 
cargoes. 

Besides procuring, storing, and distribut- 
ing thousands of items the Corps performed 
many services essential to troop health and 
morale. It baked bread and operated laun- 
dries and showers for men in the fight- 
ing line as well as in camps to the rear. It 
collected discarded clothing, shoes, personal 
equipment, drums, cans, and ordnance 
supplies — in fact, all discarded government 
property — classified these salvaged articles, 
and distributed them to the repair shops of 
the appropriate technical services. It 
cleaned, renovated, and reissued Quarter- 
master supplies and so made a substantial 
quantity of needed articles quickly available. 
In addition to caring for the living, it iden- 
tified the dead, buried them in Army ceme- 
teries, and saved their personal possessions. 
Quartermaster activities were, indeed, so 
varied that twenty types of Quartermaster 
units were employed in the war against 
Japan to carry them out. 



In overseas areas all Quartermaster ac- 
tivities were carried out under authority of 
theater commanders. Though the Army 
Service Forces (ASF) in the zone of in- 
terior was responsible for the support of com- 
bat forces, its jurisdiction extended no far- 
ther than the ports of embarkation. Out- 
side the United States every theater com- 
mander planned his logistical system in the 
manner he considered best, and all theaters 
in consequence had slightly different supply 
organizations. While Headquarters, ASF, 
and the technical services in the zone of 
interior could submit technical advice to 
overseas supply agencies, theaters were free 
to accept or reject their recommendations . 6 
In the QMC, particularly toward the end 
of the war, there was a good deal of direct 
interchange of technical data between the 
Office of The Quartermaster General 
(OQMG) and the central Quartermaster 
offices in the Pacific. The OQMG pro- 
vided these offices with copies of procure- 
ment regulations, training manuals, OQMG 
circulars, and specifications of standard sup- 
ply items, notified them of projects for new 
items, and provided them with samples of 
recently designed articles. The Pacific areas 
in turn submitted to the OQMG copies of 
their important directives. But OQMG ob- 
servers’ reports, describing the actual utility 
of Quartermaster items in tropical, island- 
hopping warfare and suggesting how un- 
usual overseas needs might be met by bet- 
terment of old items and development of 
new ones, constituted perhaps the best source 
of information available in Washington 
concerning Quartermaster problems in the 
Pacific. Incomplete though these reports 
often were, they nevertheless provided a 
more comprehensive picture of Pacific sup- 

" FM 100-10, 15 Nov 43, sub: Field Svc Regu- 
lations Adm. Sec. II, par. 1 1. 
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ply operations than the OQMG could find 
elsewhere. While all this exchange of tech- 
nical information helped that office furnish 
more serviceable supplies and better trained 
units, it did not give the OQMG any con- 
trol over the operations of the Corps in the 
Pacific. Each area continued to have a 
Quartermaster organization independent of 
the Corps in the United States. 

Supply Organization 
in the Southwest Pacific 

Four major commands of the Southwest 
Pacific Area performed supply functions — 
General Headquarters (GHQ), the United 
States Army Services of Supply (USASOS ) , 
the Sixth Army, and the Fifth Air Force. 
The highest of these commands, GHQ, in 
line with its judgment of the urgency of 
requirements, assigned varying priorities to 
requisitions for supplies and to requests for 
technical service units from the United 
States. Occasionally, it even altered the 
number of units requested. On the basis of 
strategic plans and scheduled distribution 
of troops it issued logistical instructions and 
in general terms prescribed the quantity of 
stock to be held in different parts of the 
Southwest Pacific. Though all these respon- 
sibilities of GHQ were highly important to 
the Quartermaster Corps, GHQ, alone of 
the four commands, had no Quartermaster 
section. United States Army Services of 
Supply, the command most concerned with 
the details of getting supplies into the hands 
of troops, was responsible for items needed 
by ground troops and for commonly used 
supplies needed by the Fifth Air Force ex- 
cept technical air items. Headquarters, 
USASOS, planned and supervised procure- 
ment, storage, and distribution of all these 
supplies, and base sections and other 
USASOS field agencies actually carried out 



these functions. The Sixth Army and the 
Fifth Air Force, the major commands sup- 
ported by USASOS, picked up and issued to 
their troops the supplies that USASOS 
brought to distributing points. Both com- 
mands established sizable organizations to 
administer Quartermaster matters and em- 
ployed Quartermaster troop units to carry 
out the supply and service functions of the 
Corps. 7 

Headquarters, USASOS 

The development of USASOS started in 
Australia in late December 1941, when 
Task Force, South Pacific, landed at Bris- 
bane and set up Headquarters, United 
States Forces in Australia (USFIA), redes- 
ignated on 8 January 1942 as United States 
Army Forces in Australia (USAFIA). As 
the agency charged with administrative and 
logistical support of ground and air forces, 
it had responsibility for all activities of the 
technical services. At the outset it was re- 
garded chiefly as a rear area command that 
would build up a base for the support of 
operations in the Netherlands Indies and 
the Philippines. The fall of Java in early 
March caused a drastic revision of this con- 
ception. 8 Only with that momentous event 
did the Army fully realize that a huge sup- 
ply organization would have to be created 
in Australia for the exploitation of local re- 
sources and the reception and distribution of 
supplies to the large land and air forces that 
of necessity would use the Commonwealth 
as their main base. 

Territorially, the authority of USAFIA — 
or USASOS, as it became in July 1942 — 

7 Ltr, Hq USAFFE to CG Sixth Army, 26 Feb 
43, sub: Allocation of Adm Functions. ORB AF- 
PAC AG 322.01. 

s Ping Div. Office of Director of Plans and Opns 
ASF, Hist of Ping Div ASF, I, 132-34. 
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covered the “communications zone,” which 
embraced the entire Southwest Pacific Area 
outside combat zones . 9 Within the com- 
munications zone, which was divided for 
administrative and operating purposes into 
base sections, USASOS controlled all sup- 
ply establishments, lines of communication, 
and other agencies needed for satisfactory 
support of troops. To carry out its mission, 
Headquarters, USASOS, established gen- 
eral and special staffs charged with the 
formulation of supply policies and the di- 
rection of their execution. In the Office of 
the Chief Quartermaster, often called the 
Quartermaster Section, was lodged respon- 
sibility for supervision of Quartermaster 
installations and units controlled by 
USASOS, for the procurement and storage 
of Quartermaster supplies, and for distribu- 
tion of these supplies to troops within the 
communications zone. It was also charged 
with distribution of items to the supply 
points of organizations in combat zones. 
These points might be warehouses, open- 
storage centers, truckheads, or navigation 
heads set up to receive shipments from 
USASOS. At the supply points Quarter- 
master units, operating under the direction 
of tactical commanders, handled and stored 
the items of their service and issued them 
to using units or else transported them to 
distributing points deeper in the combat 
area where using units received them . 10 

Office of the Chief Quartermaster 

The first task of the OCQM in Australia 
was the creation of an organization capable 
of performing under the unfamiliar condi- 
tions of an alien land in a command twice 

“ Quartermaster Emergency Handbook (Wash- 
ington: QMR, 1941), p. 265. 

“ FM 10-10, 2 Mar 42, sub: QM Svc in TOPNS. 



the size of the United States functions 
similar to those that long-established Quar- 
termaster agencies carried out in the United 
States. There the Office of The Quarter- 
master General and the Quartermaster de- 
pots had developed over the years agencies 
capable of dealing with highly specialized 
problems. The Philadelphia Depot had long 
concentrated on the development and pro- 
curement of clothing, the Boston Depot on 
footwear, and other depots on food and gen- 
eral supplies. All these installations as well 
as the OQMG could call upon marketing 
and technical experts in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and the universities for 
advice, and even before Pearl Harbor they 
had achieved a high degree of co-ordina- 
tion between Army requirements and 
American industrial and agricultural capa- 
bilities that materially facilitated their sup- 
ply activities when war came. 

The OCQM in Australia started with 
none of the operational advantages pos- 
sessed by the Quartermaster Corps in the 
United States. Yet it occupied in theory 
a position not unlike that of the OQMG in 
Washington. Though circumstances at first 
obliged it actually to carry out some Quar- 
termaster operations, it was not set up to 
procure, store, distribute, or reclaim sup- 
plies and equipment but rather, like the 
OQMG, to plan, co-ordinate, and control 
these activities in accordance with supply 
programs approved by higher echelons . 11 

As a planning agency in the procurement 
field, the Australian OCQM first of all de- 
termined theater requirements for Quarter- 
master items and ascertained what propor- 
tion of these requirements could be obtained 

11 Rpt, Maj Gen Julian F. Barnes, former CG 
USAFIA, 6 Nov 42, sub: Organization and Ac- 
tivities, USAFIA, 7 Dec 41-30 Jun 42. OCMH. 
This report will be cited hereafter as the Barnes 
Rpt. 
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in Australia and what proportion would 
have to come from the United States; 
finally, it arranged for procurement from 
the indicated source. The OCQM also de- 
termined how many Quartermaster officers 
and men were needed and, subject to the 
approval of GHQ SWPA, requested them 
from the zone of interior. In addition it pro- 
vided for the establishment of bakeries, 
laundries, training schools, and storage and 
reclamation depots. 12 As a co-ordinating 
agency, it designated particular installations 
as storers of specific items. In line with logis- 
tical instructions issued to it by higher eche- 
lons it determined the size of stocks in differ- 
ent base sections and transferred supplies 
from one installation to another in order to 
maintain prescribed levels. To meet varying 
manpower requirements, it assigned and 
shifted men and units within the communi- 
cations zone. 13 As a supervising agency the 
OCQM issued operating procedures, tech- 
nical manuals, and special directives as 
guides for installations and units and 
through frequent inspections checked on the 
execution of its instructions. 14 

The establishment of the OCQM, like 
that of other technical service headquarters, 
was hampered for months by a far-reaching 
shortage of officers and by the confusion 
that accompanied hasty efforts to create al- 
most overnight sections for which no plans 
had been formulated. When U.S. Forces in 
Australia set up its headquarters in Lennon’s 
Hotel in Brisbane on 24 December 1941, 
the Quartermaster Section consisted of only 

12 ( 1 ) Lecture, Col Hugh B. Hester, 16 Nov 42, 
sub: Organization of OCQM. ORB Base A QM 
400.291. (2) OCQM OO 116, 5 Dec 42, sub: Or- 
ganization OCQM USASOS. ORB AFWESPAC 
QM 400.1924. 

11 Lecture, Lt Col W. H. Hamrick, 7 Dec 42, sub: 
Proc Control. ORB Base A QM 400.291. 

“Lecture, Lt Col Edward F. Shepherd, 18 Nov 
42, sub: Sup System. ORB Base A QM 400.291. 



the Quartermaster, Maj. Abraham G. Sil- 
verman, three other officers, and two en- 
listed men. Shortly afterwards Major 
Silverman hired six Australian clerks and 
obtained several additional officers on de- 
tached service from the Air Corps and the 
Chemical Warfare Service to help super- 
vise the loading and discharge of ships. For 
some weeks transportation matters indeed 
demanded as much or more attention from 
the newly formed section as did any other 
activity. Silverman had no assistant until 9 
January when Capt. Andy E. Toney arrived 
and became Assistant Quartermaster. With 
so few helpers, the Quartermaster could do 
little except care for immediate operating 
problems. 15 He centered his efforts mainly 
upon the discharge of incoming ships carry- 
ing Air Corps equipment and upon the stor- 
age of supplies in temporary warehouses 
near the Ascot racecourse. 

The arrival in Melbourne on 2 February 
of the RPH (“Remember Pearl Harbor”) 
group of officers signalized the beginning of 
a new phase in OCQM development. 
Though the contingent included only eight 
quartermasters, they represented an impor- 
tant accession of strength. Among them was 
Col. Douglas C. Cordiner, who served as 
Chief Quartermaster until 15 May 1944, 
when Col. (later Brig. Gen.) William F. 
Campbell succeeded him. Another promi- 
nent officer in the RPH group was Lt. Col. 
Herbert A. Gardner, who, later, on 15 June 
1942, became General Purchasing Agent in 
Headquarters, USASOS. The OCQM was 
now moved to Melbourne, but the cramped 
quarters it occupied gave no room for ex- 
pansion. As few of the clerical employees 
accompanied the office in the move from 
Brisbane, operations were for a time fur- 
ther handicapped by the necessity of hiring 

15 
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and training a new civilian staff. Because of 
the shortage of officers and space a full- 
fledged organization with divisions and 
branches operating in much the same man- 
ner as the OQMG did in Washington could 
not be established. It was nevertheless pos- 
sible to designate a supply officer, a trans- 
port officer, and a purchasing and contract- 
ing officer. Not until 17 February could the 
OCQM submit to the zone of interior its 
first requisition — one requesting the clothing 
needed to make initial issues and provide 
maintenance supplies for troops in northern 
Australia. 16 

In early March the OCQM moved to 
more commodious quarters in the Mel- 
bourne Grammar School where space suf- 
ficed to permit the establishment of a larger 
but still relatively small organization, Four 
divisions were set up — an Administrative, 
a Transportation, a Supply, and a Pur- 
chasing and Contracting Division. The Ad- 
ministrative Division performed the routine 
sendees needed by the whole OCQM for the 
conduct of business. It distributed mail, 
messages, and directives; maintained the 
general files of the entire office; and pro- 
vided and repaired typewriters, telephones, 
and other necessary business equipment. All 
these services were normal functions of an 
administrative unit, but in the OCQM the 
Administrative Division had in addition 
several responsibilities that in a more highly 
developed organization would have been 
vested in separate divisions. It formulated 
procedures for the care of military dead and 
for the handling of budget and fiscal affairs. 
Particularly important were its manpower 
and training functions. It estimated how 
many and what kind of Quartermaster 
units were needed to carry out the Quarter- 
master mission and upon these figures based 

M Ibid., pp. 4-5. 



its requests for units from the zone of in- 
terior and its assignments of units to 
USAFIA installations. In addition it estab- 
lished schools for QMC officers, planned 
their courses of study, and developed stand- 
ards for training units and casuals. 17 

The Transportation Division dealt with 
military movements of men and supplies. 
It aimed at the fullest utilization of both 
military and commercial shipping, but its 
staff was too small to permit much more 
than a survey of Australian conditions be- 
fore 15 April, when the OCQM was re- 
lieved of most of its transportation 
responsibilities and an independent Trans- 
portation Service was set up in USAFIA. 
During its short existence the division 
created the nuclei of several small sections. 
One of these sections dealt with the move- 
ment of cargo and troops by Australian rail- 
roads and airlines. Another, the Motor 
Supply Section, procured trucks and ar- 
ranged for the assembly, testing, and dis- 
tribution of vehicles. Late in March a Water 
Section began operations with a staff of 
about ten veteran shipping men headed by 
Col. Thomas G. Plant, who for many years 
had served as an executive of Pacific steam- 
ship lines. This section, as its name implied, 
provided for the handling of seaborne move- 
ments. In order to do this, it chartered 
coasters, lighters, cranes, and docks, and 
compiled information about the handling 
capacity of Australian ports. 18 

In April, when the Chief Quartermaster 
was relieved of all transportation functions 
but those relating to trucks, the Motor 
Transport Section became the Motor Trans- 
port Division until it in turn was shifted at 
the end of August to the Chief Ordnance 

'■ Ibid., p. 6. 

Memo, Chief Trans Div for CQM, 11 Apr 42, 
sub: Organization and Status of Trans Div. ORB 
AFWESPAC QM 320. 
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Officer. Before its transfer the division en- 
tered into agreements with local automobile 
firms for the assembly of imported Ameri- 
can trucks at cost-plus-fixed-fee of 5 percent. 
The division made comparable contracts for 
the repair and maintenance of these ve- 
hicles, but on the basis of a flat fee per 
man per hour for work actually performed. 19 

More important in the development of 
the OCQM was the Supply Division, which 
laid down the policies and procedures gov- 
erning the supply of Quartermaster items. 
It was organized on a commodity basis. 
That meant that it was split into sections, 
each of which handled but one general class 
of supply or a few closely related classes and 
decided upon the procedures to be followed 
in handling all the major supply functions — 
procurement, storage, and distribution — for 
the particular commodities it dealt with. In 
the Supply Division there were three com- 
modity branches — the Subsistence Branch, 
the Clothing, Equipage, and General Sup- 
plies Branch, and the Gasoline and Oil 
Branch. There was also a Planning Branch 
which collected statistics fundamental to the 
operations of the commodity units. From the 
recently established base sections it received 
rough estimates of the size of Quartermaster 
stocks within their distribution zones, lists 
of scarce items, the amount of orders out- 
standing, and statements of future supply 
requirements. Unfortunately, these figures 
were often wide of the mark, for through- 
out 1942 it was usually impossible to obtain 
trustworthy inventories or other stock rec- 
ords from base sections, which were all in 
the confused state common to rapidly grow- 
ing organizations. The figures, though un- 
satisfactory, of necessity served as the basis 
on which the commodity branches deter- 

IB ( 1 ) OCQM OO 27, 14 Apr 42, sub: Motor 
Transport Div. (2) USAFIA Memo 160, 14 Jul 
42, sub: Distr of Motor Vehicles. 



mined theater supply requirements and the 
quantities to be bought locally and in the 
United States. The branches submitted req- 
uisitions for supplies from the United States 
to the San Francisco Port of Embarkation 
and forwarded local purchase requests to 
the Purchasing and Contracting Division of 
OCQM. 20 The commodity branches were 
the agencies that actually controlled the 
stockage of Quartermaster items. They de- 
termined what base sections received incom- 
ing shipments, and it was they who shifted 
stocks from one base to another to meet 
fluctuating demands that rose in one place 
and fell in another. It was the commodity 
branches, too, that developed stock-account- 
ing methods intended to keep depots con- 
stantly informed of the quantity of individ- 
ual items on hand, due in, and due out. 21 

The Purchasing and Contracting Divi- 
sion was engaged chiefly in matters relating 
to the local buying of clothing, equipment, 
and general supplies. Since during most of 
1942 U.S. military organizations obtained 
their food, gasoline, and oil through the 
Australian Army, the division had little 
to do directly with the purchase of these 
supplies. In performing its functions it was 
guided by the local purchase requests sub- 
mitted by the commodity branches of the 
Supply Division. To care for the special 
problems involved in use of different meth- 
ods of buying, it set up three sections to 
handle, respectively, open market transac- 
tions, formal contracts, and “contract de- 
mands.” These “demands,” covering even- 
tually by far the greater part of local 
purchases, were simply requests that Com- 
monwealth agencies in accordance with the 
reverse lend-lease arrangements negotiate 
contracts with Australian nationals for 

20 QM SWPA Hist, I, 5. 

81 Lecture, Col Hester, 16 Nov 42, sub: Organi- 
zation of OCQM. ORB Base A QM 400.291. 
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specified quantities of needed items. Until 
these arrangements were made late in 
March 1942, most of the supplies for the 
U.S. Army were obtained locally through 
formal contracts with producers or by pur- 
chases on the open market. As contract 
demands gradually became the ordinary 
means of local procurement, these two 
methods of buying fell into disuse and the 
sections handling them ultimately disap- 
peared. Another section, however, grew 
more important as local buying rose in 
volume. This was the Inspection Bureau, 
which accepted or rejected products offered 
in fulfillment of contract demands. 22 

The Purchasing and Contracting Divi- 
sion had close relations with the office of 
the General Purchasing Agent (GPA), a 
component of USAFIA that co-ordinated 
local procurement by the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Forces, reviewing their contract 
demands and sending them in approved 
form to the appropriate Australian organi- 
zations. 23 If Commonwealth authorities in 
turn approved these demands, they made 
the necessary contracts with Australian pro- 
ducers. Generally speaking, U.S. agencies 
actually conducted necessary negotiations 
with the appropriate departments of the 
Commonwealth. In OCQM the Purchasing 
and Contracting Division formed a Liaison 
Section to work out terms mutually satis- 
factory to the Corps and to the Australians. 
With the help of other Quartermaster 
agencies this section located producers, as- 
certained their productive capacity, laid 
down specifications, and cared for con- 
tractual details. 

22 QM SWPA Hist, II, 4-5. 

“(1) Historical Record, General Purchasing 
Agent for Australia, 1942. ORB SWPA AG 400. 1 3. 
(2) USASOS Regulations 25-5, 16 Dec 42, sub: 
GPA. ORB NUGSEC Regulations. 



Of all the Australian procuring agencies 
the Food Council affected the operations of 
the Corps most deeply as it was given the 
task of increasing food production on both 
the agricultural and the industrial front. 24 
Another agency important to the Corps was 
the Allied Supply Council, composed of 
several Australian cabinet officers and a 
U.S. representative. It developed plans for 
stimulating the Australian economy as a 
whole. The OCQM also had extensive deal- 
ings with the Department of Supply and 
Shipping, which handled contract demands 
for nonmechanical items, and with the De- 
partment of Commerce, which handled con- 
tract demands for mechanical equipment. 20 
Ordinarily, it had only unimportant rela- 
tions with the Department of War Organi- 
zation of Industry, which had responsibility 
for making ample labor available to the 
most essential plants, but if this department 
directed that workers be shifted from in- 
dustries making Quartermaster supplies, the 
OCQM made known its concern and was 
sometimes able to stop the proposed action. 26 

In June the widening scope of U.S. Army 
activities required the establishment of two 
additional OCQM divisions. One of these 
was the Memorial Division, which took over 
the mortuary functions of the Administra- 
tive Division. This step was clearly advisable 
since these activities certainly would grow 
in magnitude as offensive operations were 
undertaken and casualties mounted. 27 The 

21 Ltr, J. F. Murphy, Controller General of Food, 
Commonwealth of Australia, to Allied Sup Council, 
12 May 42. ORB AFWESPAC QM 430. 

25 ( 1 ) Lecture, Lt Col R. C. Kramer, 14 Dec 42, 
sub: Allied Sup Council. ORB Base A QM 400.291. 
(2) Rpt, Allied Sup Council, 15 Sep 43, sub: 
First Annual Rpt for Period Ending 30 Jun 43. 
ORB AFPAC Rear Ech Annual Rpt. 

20 Lecture, Col Herbert A. Gardner, 18 Nov 42, 
sub: Relationship of QMC with Other Agencies, 
ORB Base A QM 400.291. 

21 OCQM OO 60, 1 1 June 42, sub: Memorial Div. 
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other new division, the General Service 
Division, constituted a rudimentary control 
agency, whose establishment was brought 
about by the desirability of reviewing and 
co-ordinating basic functions scattered 
through the commodity branches of the 
Supply Division. 28 Its establishment re- 
flected, too, the wartime trend toward a 
functional rather than a commodity organi- 
zation of the sort characteristic of the peace- 
time War Department. In a full-fledged 
functional organization the commodity 
branches were abolished, and administra- 
tive units were set up to handle the major 
responsibilities of procurement, storage, and 
distribution. In this type of establishment a 
procurement division would be concerned 
with supervising the buying of all classes of 
supplies assigned to a technical service. In 
the QMC this meant that such a division 
would deal with all matters relating to food, 
clothing, general supplies, gasoline, oil, and 
other Quartermaster items. 

The functional concept was embodied to 
a considerable extent in the General Service 
Division since this unit was given a large 
measure of authority over storage and dis- 
tribution activities and lesser authority over 
procurement matters. It was particularly 
concerned with operations at USAFIA field 
installations. Its Warehousing Branch was 
charged among other things with the mod- 
ernization of depot operations. To achieve 
this objective, it made frequent inspections 
of handling and storage methods and sug- 
gested how they might be bettered to en- 
hance the safety of supplies and to conserve 
time and manpower. The Warehousing 
Branch had as another objective the equi- 
table division of warehouse equipment. In 
carrying out this function it planned the 
distribution of equipment in line with the 

** OCQM OO 59, 11 Jun 42, sub: Gen Svc Div. 



varying volume of supplies handled by the 
base sections. Another branch of the General 
Service Division, the Inspection Branch, 
performed practically all OCQM inspec- 
tions except those relating to storage and the 
acceptability of goods offered under local 
procurement contracts. It investigated such 
routine but important matters in the base 
sections as requisitioning procedures, inven- 
tory practices, compilation of lists of scarce 
items, and maintenance of employees’ time 
records as well as special problems like pil- 
ferage of supplies on docks and in ware- 
houses. A third branch, the Planning and 
Statistical Branch, was the former Planning 
Branch of the Supply Division. It had been 
transferred because the statistical informa- 
tion it gathered came mostly from the field 
installations with which the new division was 
chiefly concerned. 29 

Since no suitable method of reviewing the 
purchase authorizations of the commodity 
branches in the Supply Division had been 
developed, that task, too, was assigned in 
August to the General Service Division, 
which set up a Procurement Control Branch 
to accomplish it. This branch analyzed the 
authority for proposed purchases to make 
sure that procurement regulations were be- 
ing observed ; determined whether prospec- 
tive costs had been calculated properly ; and 
checked the desirability of local procure- 
ment as opposed to procurement in the 
United States. Thus responsibility for some 
procurement as well as storage and distribu- 
tion problems was lodged in the General 
Services Division. 30 

Although the activities of the OCQM 
increased rapidly during the first half of 
1942, that office was “comparatively much 
shorter of operating personnel than any 

28 (1) Ibid. (2) QM SWPA Hist, II, 6-8. 

30 P. 9 of n. 29 (2). 
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other section.” 31 In June it was functioning 
with only 33 officers as compared with an 
authorized 107. This substantial discrep- 
ancy stemmed in part from the establish- 
ment of the independent Transportation 
Service and the consequent loss of about half 
the Quartermaster officers and in part from 
the fact that the War Department for a 
time made no distinction between the old 
and the new service and often filled Quar- 
termaster requests for officers with men 
suited for Transportation rather than 
Quartermaster work. 32 

During the summer QMC operations, 
like those of other technical services, also 
suffered, briefly, from the transfer of 
OCQM, along with the rest of the former 
USAFIA, from Melbourne to the headquar- 
ters of the newly established United States 
Army Services of Supply in Sydney. This 
move, another of a series that eventually 
brought the OCQM to Manila, temporarily 
interfered with OCQM activities but did 
not halt them. 33 

In late 1 942 the widening scope of mili- 
tary activities brought about an almost com- 
plete reorganization of the OCQM. As that 
office had become in some respects a coun- 
terpart on a small scale of the OQMG, the 
administrative changes were modeled upon 
those made in the W ashington office during 
the previous spring. These changes wiped 
out the predominantly commodity organi- 
zation of the OCQM and substituted one 
based to a substantial degree upon function. 
The reorganization, begun in December 
1942 and completed in March 1943, elimi- 
nated the Supply Division, the heart of the 

31 Barnes Rpt, p. 36. 

” (1) Ibid., p. 19. (2) QM SWPA Hist, II, 91. 
(3) Personal Ltr, Col Douglas C. Cordiner to Gen 
Gregory, 16 Sep 42. ORB AFWESPAC QM 400. 

"USASOS GO 1, 20 Jul 42, sub: Establishment 
of USASOS. 



old office, and created several functional 
divisions. 

In the reorganization the desirability of 
co-ordinating and controlling basic operat- 
ing functions, an objective that had already 
won recognition in the establishment of the 
General Service Division, received still more 
recognition in the creation of a new staff 
agency, the Planning and Control Division, 
which exercised general supervision over all 
operations both in the OCQM and in the 
base sections. This division absorbed the 
storage and procurement control functions 
of the General Service Division and in addi- 
tion gained the right to review and make 
recommendations about all Quartermaster 
operations. OCQM “operating” divisions, 
which meant all divisions except the Ad- 
ministrative Division and the newly estab- 
lished Inspection Division and Food Pro- 
duction Advisory and Liaison Division — 
all three regarded as staff agencies — were 
now required to co-ordinate their activities 
with the policies of the Planning and Con- 
trol Division. Besides carrying out its con- 
trol functions that unit served as a statistical 
clearing house for the whole Corps in the 
Southwest Pacific. Its statistical information 
was employed to set up replacement supply 
factors on the basis of area experience and to 
compute total area requirements for Quar- 
termaster items. With its far-ranging func- 
tions the new division encroached exten- 
sively upon responsibilities traditionally in 
the province of commodity branches. 34 

Inspection activities, though essential to 
control operations, were not assigned to the 
Planning and Control Division. They were 
performed by the Budget, Accounting, and 
Inspection Division, commonly called the 

M OCQM OO 116, 5 Dec 42, sub: Organization 
OCQM USASOS. ORB AFWESPAC QM 
400.1924. 
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Inspection Division. This new division was 
formed by the consolidation of the Fiscal 
Branch of the Administrative Division and 
the Inspection Branch and the Field Service 
Branch of the discarded General Service Di- 
vision. As a fiscal agency, it prepared esti- 
mates of future expenditures for OCQM 
and Quartermaster base section activities; 
allocated funds; and maintained records of 
lend-lease transactions involving the Corps. 
As an inspection agency, it shouldered the 
tasks that had been performed in this field 
by the old General Service Division, ana- 
lyzed inspection reports made by OCQM 
representatives, and tried to see that action 
was taken on recommendations made in 
these reports. In the final analysis it was 
responsible for all inspection activities of the 
Corps except those relating to procure- 
ment . 35 

In the reorganization the Supply Division 
became the Storage and Distribution Di- 
vision. Though that division still had com- 
modity branches, they were shorn of most 
procurement functions. The preservation of 
these branches, even with narrowed respon- 
sibilities, represented a compromise between 
the functional and commodity principles, 
but there was no serious breach of function- 
alism since the commodity branches were 
concerned almost exclusively with the tech- 
nical direction of storage and distribution 
operations. The only significant procure- 
ment activity remaining in these branches — 
and it was one that stemmed directly from 
the distribution responsibility — was the 
requisitioning of supplies needed to maintain 
prescribed stock levels . 36 

In the Procurement Division were vested 
virtually all procurement responsibilities, in- 

35 QM SWPA Hist, II, 80-85. 

“ Ibid. 



eluding those of the former Purchasing and 
Contracting Division, except ones relating 
to subsistence. These were handled by an- 
other new division, the Food Production 
Advisory and Liaison Division. The Pro- 
curement Division established policies and 
procedures to govern the local purchase of 
the supplies for which it was responsible, 
followed up contract demands, and in- 
spected articles before they were accepted. 
In close co-operation with Commonwealth 
agencies it conducted a fairly extensive re- 
search and development program, which 
was directed at the development of speci- 
fications suitable to Australian industries 
rather than at the design of new items, the 
usual goal of this work . 37 

The Food Production and Advisory and 
Liaison Division was set up primarily to 
prepare for the end of the rationing of 
American troops by the Australian Army 
and for the beginning of large-scale re- 
verse lend-lease procurement of food. The 
division was headed by the Deputy Chief 
Quartermaster, Col. (later Brig. Gen.) 
Hugh B. Hester. It had as one of its prin- 
cipal functions rendering technical advice 
to the Australian Food Council . 38 This ad- 
vice was aimed chiefly at the inauguration 
of a large-scale canning and dehydration 
program and the increase of farm produc- 
tion. The division represented a reversion 
to the commodity type of organization, for 
it was charged with the storage and dis- 
tribution as well as the procurement of all 
subsistence except fresh provisions, which 
were to be bought by the base sections. 
With this important exception it was re- 

31 OCQM OO 112, 18 Nov 42, sub: Advisory 
and Liaison Staff. 

35 OCQM OO 116, 5 Dec 42, sub: OCQM 
Organization. 
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sponsible for the entire U.S. Army food pro- 
gram in the Southwest Pacific. 39 

The Food Production Division did not 
remain long in the OCQM. On 27 Febru- 
ary 1943 its staff and functions were taken 
over by the newly created Subsistence De- 
pot, headed by Colonel Hester. This instal- 
lation, located at Sydney, operated under 
the direct supervision of the Chief Quarter- 
master and served as the central buying, 
storing, and distributing agency for all food 
except perishables, which continued to be 
procured by the base sections. To increase 
farm production, the Subsistence Depot set 
up an elaborate organization to offer tech- 
nical help to Australian agriculturists and 
food processors and through the American 
Lend-Lease Administration to import seeds, 
farm machinery, and processing equipment. 
Besides carrying out many of the details of 
local procurement, it requisitioned food 
from the United States in amounts adequate 
to make up any deficiencies in Australian 
production. 40 The depot stored huge quan- 
tities of rations in branches at Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane. These stocks, nor- 
mally totaling about a ninety-day supply, 
formed a reserve constantly available to base 
sections for maintaining their food 
supplies. 41 

In addition to the divisions charged with 
the major responsibilities of control, pro- 
curement, storage, and distribution, two 

w OCQM OO 122, 19 Dec 42, sub: Subs Pro- 
gram. 

10 (1) USASOS GO 12, 27 Feb 43, sub: Estab- 
lishment of QM Subs Depot. ORB AFPAC Gen 
Purchg. (2) Hq USASOS Memo 37, 15 Mar 43, 
sub: Mission of QM Subs Depot. ORB AFWES- 
PAC QM 430. (3) Rpt, n. s., 5 May 43, sub: 
Organization of QM Subs Depot. ORB AFWES- 
PAC OM 320. 

“(1) Rpt, Col Cordiner, n. d., sub: Trip to 
Sydney, el al, 7-26 Sep 43. OQMG SWPA 319.25, 
(2) Personal Ltr, Col Hester to Col Cordiner, 15 
Nov 43. ORB AFWESPAC QM 312. 



others were set up to supervise reclamation 
and training functions. These activities had 
grown so much in magnitude and impor- 
tance that they could no longer be managed 
properly by small branches of divisions in- 
terested primarily in other matters. Gar- 
ments, shoes, tents, and other commonly 
used items in need of repair were accumulat- 
ing in larger and larger quantities, and more 
and more Quartermaster units and casuals 
requiring additional training were arriving 
in the area. To cope with these problems, 
the Salvage and Reclamation Branch of the 
Supply Division and the Training Branch 
of the Administrative Division were mate- 
rially enlarged and made divisions. 42 

The major reorganization of the OCQM 
in the winter of 1942-43 had hardly been 
completed before the reconstitution of 
USAFFE occasioned another reshuffle of 
OCQM functions. USAFFE had become 
inactive after the fall of the Philippines, but 
in February' it was revived and made re- 
sponsible for the formulation of supply pol- 
icy. The Chief Quartermaster and the heads 
of other technical services were transferred 
to the restored command, and USASOS 
became in theory merely an agency for the 
execution of policies made by USAFFE. 
For several months the Office of the Chief 
Quartermaster was located in the revived 
command. At the same time there was also 
an Office of the Quartermaster, USASOS, 
headed by Col. Lewis Landes. Since Colonel 
Cordiner took his key planning assistants 
with him to USAFFE, the number of of- 
ficers available to Quartermaster staff di- 
visions in USASOS was greatly reduced, 
and it became necessary to consolidate these 
divisions into a single organization, the Ad- 
ministrative and Planning Division. Other- 
’ll) OCQM OO 116, 5 Dec 42, sub: OCQM 
Orgn. (2) QM SWPA Hist, II, 85-100. 
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wise, the pattern set by the basic changes of 
the previous winter remained unaltered. 
In October, only six months after Colonel 
Cordiner left USAS OS, he, along with the 
other technical service chiefs, was sent back 
there and given the same responsibilities he 
had formerly been charged with. Colonel 
Landes’ office passed out of existence, the 
divisions eliminated in the spring were re- 
vived, and USAFFE became in the main an 
administrative agency, which affected Quar- 
termaster supply chiefly through the assign- 
ment of priorities to cargo movements. This 
difficult task, involving various shipping 
agencies and several armed services and ter- 
ritorial commands, was accomplished by a 
central priorities office in Headquarters, 
USAFFE, and by branch offices in Head- 
quarters, USASOS, and each USASOS 
port . 43 

There can be little doubt that the numer- 
ous and sometimes bewildering changes in 
OCQM organization exerted in general an 
unfavorable influence on Quartermaster ac- 
tivities. Hardly a division or branch re- 
mained unaltered long enough for its staffs, 
military and civilian, to become proficient in 
the duties given them. Almost constantly 
functions were being modified or shifted 
from one administrative unit to another. 
Similarly, officers were transferred from as- 
signment to assignment. 

To a considerable degree this state of flux 
was unavoidable. At the outset the few 
available officers of necessity shouldered a 
variety of tasks, often unrelated. Later, the 
partial shift from a commodity to a func- 
tional organization demanded a period of 

13 (1 ) Memo, QM USASOS for CQM USAFFE, 
19 Jul 43. (2) Memo, “F. W. G.” for CQM 
USAFFE, 26 Sep 43. Both in ORB AFWESPAC 
QM 323.7. (3) Memo, TQMG for CG ASF, 14 
Mar 45, sub: Tour of POA and SWPA. OQMG 
POA 319.25. 



adjustment to unfamiliar procedures. This 
had barely begun when it was interrupted 
by the administrative modifications accom- 
panying the revival of USAFFE. After a few 
months these modifications were in turn re- 
scinded, and the organization of the previ- 
ous spring restored. But the shuffling and 
reshuffling of functions had not yet come 
to a conclusion. 

Centralization of 
Procurement Activities 

The most important administrative 
changes that subsequently affected the 
OCQM were those which removed most 
local procurement activities from the tech- 
nical services and centralized them in a 
single field agency. These changes origi- 
nated in the main as a result of the north- 
ward movement of combat activities. That 
movement obliged Headquarters, USA- 
SOS, with its technical service sections, 
to move north also in order to keep in close 
touch with the forces they supported. Yet 
since Australia carried on procurement ac- 
tivities of the highest importance to the area 
as a whole, it was almost mandatory to es- 
tablish in that country organizations capa- 
ble of making immediate on-the-spot 
decisions about the problems that arose 
there. A buying agency was particularly 
necessary in Sydney to continue close busi- 
ness relations with Commonwealth officials 
and local contractors after Headquarters, 
USASOS, departed from that city and fi- 
nally from Australia itself. That requirement 
in turn demanded the concentration of tech- 
nical service procurement activities in new 
agencies which would remain in Sydney or 
at least in Australia after the offices of the 
technical service chiefs had moved else- 
where. A second and less urgent reason for 
greater centralization of procurement ac- 
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tivities was the growing belief in the desira- 
bility of consolidating these activities so as 
to help eliminate the confusion and the 
duplication of effort inherent in imperfect 
co-ordination of USASOS purchasing 
units. 44 

The transfer of Headquarters, USASOS, 
to Brisbane in August 1 943 started the proc- 
ess of consolidating procurement operations. 
That event at once raised the question of 
whether the military buying agencies should 
participate in the move. It was answered by 
the establishment at Sydney of rear-echelon 
procurement units representing the techni- 
cal service staff sections. The Quartermaster 
unit was the Purchasing and Contracting 
Branch of the OCQM Procurement Divi- 
sion, which was still charged with local pro- 
curement of clothing, equipment, and 
general supplies. Within a few weeks all the 
rear-echelon units were combined with the 
Subsistence Depot and the Engineer Depot 
to form the USASOS General Depot, a field 
agency of G-4. The new installation, mod- 
eled on the Subsistence Depot and headed 
by Colonel Hester, was to procure all mili- 
tary supplies obtained in Australia except 
fresh provisions and other items bought by 
base sections. Like the Subsistence Depot, 
the General Depot was to receive and store 
supplies and deal directly with Common- 
wealth agencies. 48 

The establishment of the USASOS Gen- 
eral Depot meant that the OCQM, having 
lost most of its authority over subsistence, 
now lost effective participation in the buying 
of clothing, equipment, and general sup- 
plies. It retained only the responsibility of 
computing requirements and informing the 

44 G— 4 Periodic Rpt USAFFE for Quarter End- 
ing 30 Sep 43. 

45 Rpt, Staff Conf, USASOS, 8 Oct 43. ORB 
ABSEC AG 337. 



General Depot through procurement and 
distribution directives how much of an item 
was wanted, when it was wanted, and where 
it was wanted. The OCQM and other tech- 
nical services objected to the new arrange- 
ment as it deprived them of important func- 
tions traditionally theirs. Chiefly because of 
their opposition the General Depot was 
abolished, even before centralized procure- 
ment actually became effective, and pur- 
chasing was decentralized once more to the 
individual services working through the 
rear-echelon units. 46 

The revival of something like the earlier 
procurement organization lasted only until 
late January 1944, when all U.S. Army pro- 
curement was again centralized- — this time 
in a Procurement Division, which operated 
at Sydney, like the General Depot, as a field 
agency of G-4, USASOS. This division, 
which Colonel Hester served as Director of 
Procurement, had not only a mission compa- 
rable to that of the former General Depot 
but also shared with the new Distribution 
Division, another G^4 field agency in Syd- 
ney, the functions of computing supply re- 
quirements and issuing procurement direc- 
tives. Whereas the Quartermaster Branch of 
the Distribution Division determined SWPA 
requirements for Quartermaster supplies, 
submitted the directives for local purchases 
of all Quartermaster supplies except food to 
the Quartermaster Branch, Procurement Di- 
vision, and informed Headquarters, USA- 
SOS, of the quantities needed from the zone 
of interior, the Procurement Division itself 
initiated the contract demands for subsist- 
ence on the basis of area requirements as 
determined by its sister division and on the 
basis of quantities procurable in Australia 

“ Ltr, Col Hester to Col Cordiner, 2 Oct 43. 
ORB AFWESPAC QM 323-71. 
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as determined by its own staff. Finally, the 
Procurement Division had the important 
task of obtaining from local sources, not only 
nonperishable foods but also fresh fruits, 
vegetables, meat, fish, milk, bread, ice 
cream, and other perishables, a function 
previously performed by the base sections. 
For the first time all major aspects of the 
buying of food were thus concentrated in a 
single organization. 47 

In March 1944, the Procurement Di- 
vision ceased to be an agency of G-4, U SA- 
SOS, and came directly under the Com- 
manding General, USASOS. It retained this 
status until August, when it became part 
of Headquarters, Base Section, USASOS, 
recently set up to control the only remaining 
active base sections in Australia — those at 
Sydney and Brisbane. Local buying indeed 
became the most important activity of this 
subordinate USASOS command. The Pro- 
curement Division was now given the new 
tasks of maintaining prescribed stock levels 
and supervising the distribution of supplies 
in the Commonwealth, tasks that the Dis- 
tribution Division, just transferred to New 
Guinea, had formerly carried out. The Pro- 
curement Division thus became a distribu- 
tion as well as a purchasing agency, but it 
retained its enlarged responsibilities only 
until February 1945, when, owing to the 
comparative decline of local procurement 
as a factor in area supply, the division was 
discontinued. Its distributing functions were 
then returned to OCQM in the Philippines, 
and its local purchasing activities were taken 
over by the Sydney base. This situation was 

41 (1) QM SWPA Hist, V, 15-24, 29. (2) Ltr, 
Dir of Proc to CG USASOS, 11 Mar 44, sub: Proc 
of Perishables. ORB AFWESPAC AG 430.2. (3) 
Conf, 25 Mar 44, sub: Off Min, Base Comdrs Conf, 
24-26 Mar 44, pp. 57-60. DRB AGO PHIL- 
RYCOM. 



still in effect when the war against Japan 
ended. 4 ® 

Looking back upon the emergence of pro- 
curement organization in USASOS, Col- 
onel Hester later maintained that the 
numerous administrative changes had in- 
creased the difficulty of maintaining con- 
sistent policies and caused so rapid a 
turnover of officers that operations could 
not always be accomplished effectively. In 
his opinion these changes had impaired re- 
lations with both government and business 
agencies, for they were often accompanied 
by cancellations of contracts and soon after- 
wards by their reinstatement. The Common- 
wealth Government, according to Hester, 
became convinced that “we did not know 
our requirements.” 49 Industry, he added, 
was obliged to make so many alterations in 
its work schedules that production occasion- 
ally fell substantially below capacity. In his 
judgment all local procurement functions, 
including those of the General Purchasing 
Agent, should have been consolidated from 
the very outset in one office, as was done in 
the South Pacific, where the Joint Purchas- 
ing Board negotiated with the New Zealand 
Government, formulated procurement pol- 
icies, and received, stored, and shipped sup- 
plies — functions that in Australia were 
carried out by the General Purchasing 
Agent, the Procurement Division, and the 
technical services. 

Centralization of Distribution 
and Miscellaneous Activities 

At the same time that the procurement 
activities of the OCQM were being whittled 
down in order to concentrate control of these 

48 QM SWPA Hist, V, 22-24; VI, 24-25; VII, 
3, 6. 

49 Hester Rpt, pp. 63-64. 
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activities, distribution activities were under- 
going a comparable attrition for much the 
same reason. Early in 1944, when stocks in 
New Guinea had sunk to precariously low 
levels, the Distribution Division was estab- 
lished under G-4, USASOS, to attain a 
better balanced division of all military sup- 
plies throughout the Southwest Pacific. As 
an agency untied to any technical service, it 
would, presumably, be uninfluenced by the 
special interests of these services and hence 
would be better able to control distribution 
in line with the actual needs of the combat 
forces. As the agency charged with over-all 
control of distribution, the new division took 
over from the technical services the keep- 
ing of consolidated stock records for the en- 
tire area and the maintenance of all base sec- 
tion stores at prescribed quantities. In order 
to facilitate the prompt movement of sup- 
plies to the installations needing them most, 
the new division in accordance with priori- 
ties set by higher echelons co-ordinated and 
scheduled shipments between Australian 
bases, and shipments from Australia and the 
United States to advance bases or forward 
areas. Through a Distribution Branch at 
Milne Bay in New Guinea it also controlled 
shipments north of Australia. 50 

In March, only a few weeks after its es- 
tablishment, the Distribution Division was 
separated from G-4 and the Distribution 
Branch from the Distribution Division. Both 
organizations were put directly under the 
Commanding General, USASOS. The in- 
dependent status given the Distribution 
Branch was the first step toward moving the 
center of the distribution system north from 
Australia and placing it nearer to the com- 
bat areas. This action originated in the need 

“(1) QM SWPA Hist, V, 16-18; VI, 19-22. 
(2) Personal Ltr, Lt Col Walter R. Ridlehuber, 
DISTDIV, to Lt Col Robert W. May DISTBRA, 
25 Feb 44. ORB NUGSEC QM 400. 



for an agency free to decide on the spot 
what to do about the increasingly complex 
distribution problems of the advanced areas. 
These problems were becoming both numer- 
ous and difficult. Adequate stocks were ever 
harder to obtain as cargo movements were 
slowed by lengthening distances between 
bases and by the shortage of interisland 
shipping. Food stocks in New Guinea had 
indeed become so low that equitable di- 
vision of rations became a major task of 
the new branch. 81 

The second step in the northward shift 
of the distribution system came in June, 
when the Distribution Branch was moved 
to Oro Bay and made part of the Inter- 
mediate Section (INTERSEC), USASOS, 
which controlled all USASOS units and ac- 
tivities in the areas supported by the bases 
at Port Moresby, Milne Bay, and Oro Bay. 
The third step came two and a half months 
later when the Distribution Division itself 
was transferred from Australia, made part 
of INTERSEC, and given the functions of 
the formerly independent Distribution 
Branch. It was at this time that the division 
lost control over stock distribution in Aus- 
tralia to the Procurement Division. 82 

The same process that had taken procure- 
ment and distribution functions out of the 
OCQM affected its graves registration, cen- 
tral baggage, and reclamation and salvage 
activities, which demanded hundreds of 
civilian manual and clerical workers as well 
as fairly elaborate commercial repair shops. 
Such shops did not exist in New Guinea; 
nor would civilian employees accompany 

51 (1) USASOS GO 43, 23 Mar 44, sub: Distr 
of Sups. (2) Rpt, Lt Col Charles A. Ritchie, QM 
INTERSEC, 13 Apr 44, sub: Base QM Conf at 
Distr Br, 10 Apr 44. ORB NUGSEC QM 400. 

''* Rpt, Brig Gen William F. Campbell, CQM, 10 
Dec 44, sub: Activities of OCQM, Oct— Nov 44. 
DRB AGO TOPNS Folder 211. 
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the OCQM when it was moved to Hol- 
landia. For these reasons the sections han- 
dling these activities remained in Australia 
until April 1945, when the removal of 
Headquarters, USASOS, to Manila made 
available both Filipino clerks and repair 
shops and made possible the return of the 
sections to the OCQM. At the same time 
Quartermaster distribution functions were 
again turned over to that office. Since Aus- 
tralia was fast declining as a supply source 
because of the thousands of miles that now 
separated it from the bulk of Southwest 
Pacific troops, the OCQM two months later 
also recovered most of its original procure- 
ment responsibilities. The lengthy process of 
turning over Quartermaster activities to 
field agencies and rear areas thus came to 
an end. 53 

Organization of Quartermaster Operations 
in the South Pacific 

The Army in the South Pacific at first 
had no central supply organization. Such an 
agency could not be set up till the full scope 
of Army air and ground operations became 
known and an agreement was reached with 
the Navy’ on the precise delimitation be- 
tween the supply functions of the two serv- 
ices. In the absence of a central supply 
agency the forces that occupied the main 
South Pacific islands operated as inde- 
pendent supply commands responsible only 
to the War Department. Task force G— 4’s 
exercised staff control over supply opera- 
tions, and the senior officer of each techni- 
cal service acted as special staff officer as 
well as commander of all elements of his 
service. On New Caledonia, for example, 
within a few hours after the first American 

53 (1) Mil Hist of Base Sec, USASOS, Jun— Dec 
44. (2) Hq Base Sec, USASOS, Hist of OQM, 
Jun 44. DRB AGO Opns Rpts (QM Sec USASOS). 



troops landed in March 1942, a Quarter- 
master office was established to carry out 
these functions. 54 

Each task force quartermaster submitted 
requisitions on the zone of interior for items 
not furnished automatically. As no means 
of co-ordinating these requisitions existed, 
they were sent in without reference to the 
needs or the stocks of other forces. Despite 
the fact that the U.S. organizations were 
located only 1,000 miles or so from agri- 
culturally rich New Zealand, that country 
at first provided them comparatively little 
food. The task forces secured most of their 
rations as well as most of their other sup- 
plies from the West Coast, 4,000 miles or so 
away. To conserve shipping on this long 
run, USAFIA supplied the troops in the 
South Pacific to the extent of its capacity, 
and many Quartermaster articles were pro- 
cured in this manner. 55 

Shortages of men and units severely 
handicapped task force quartermasters in 
their efforts to carry out both their regular 
organizational responsibilities and those of 
a theater SOS. Quartermaster troops 
constituted less than 2 percent of task 
force strength and had little knowledge 
of the more specialized duties of the Corps. 56 
That service nevertheless employed its 
scanty manpower in every kind of Quarter- 
master operation. At Noumea the 130th 
QM Battalion, a truck organization, for five 
months ran the food dumps, the gasoline 

54 Personal Ltr, Col Joseph H. Burgheim to Gen 
Gregory, 24 Feb 43. OQMG POA 319.25. 

33 (1) G-2 Hist Secs USAFISPA & SOPACBA- 
COM, History of the United States Army Forces 
in the South Pacific During World War II, 30 
March 1942—1 August 1944 (4 parts), I, 62—67. 
Hereafter this work will be cited as Hist USA- 
FISPA. (2) Historical Record of Headquarters 
Service Command APO 502, 10 November 1942 to 
30 September 1943. ORB USAFINC AG 314.7. 

r ’“ Ltr, CG USAFISPA to CofS, 27 Feb 43. ORB 
USAFINC AG 400. 
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QUARTERMASTER TRUCK COMPANY MOTOR POOL. Note the use of 
landing mat in the conversion of the semitrailer in the foreground. 



dumps, and the clothing warehouses and 
transported supplies to the limit of its 
capacity. It was directed to haul mate- 
rials, regardless of size, for all technical serv- 
ices, but its standard 2V2-ton trucks were 
much too small to carry rails, lumber, land- 
ing mats, and other bulky materials. It 
solved this dilemma by trading small ve- 
hicles to the Navy for large ones and in- 
geniously converting trucks into tractors 
capable of pulling semitrailers constructed 
from salvaged 6-ton vehicles. The Corps at- 
tempted to make up for the scarcity of men 
by extensive utilization of both combat or- 
ganizations and native workers, but tactical 
troops were reluctant workers and native 
laborers were unaccustomed to steady appli- 
cation and had little mechanical skill. 57 



The acute shortage of junior officers pre- 
sented a perplexing problem that was finally 
solved by the establishment of an officer can- 
didate school in New Caledonia and by di- 
rect commissioning from the ranks. Officers 
thus acquired helped fill the needs of under- 
manned forces. On New Caledonia these 
officers staffed the clothing and equipment 
repair shops, the salvage collection service, 
and the graves registration service. They 
also assisted in procurement activities, which 
for several months included procurement for 
other technical services since the QMC 
alone among the technical services in the 
South Pacific had a fairly large body of 
officers experienced in such activities. 58 

All these makeshifts relieved personnel 
shortages somewhat, but the situation de- 



57 Personal Ltr cited |n. 547] 



“ Ibid. 
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manded more fundamental action. By July 
1942 there were about 60,000 Army ground 
and air troops in the South Pacific, and sub- 
stantial reinforcements were on their way. 
The Americal Division was then in New 
Caledonia, the 37th Division was in the 
Fijis, and smaller forces were in New Zea- 
land, Efate, Espiritu Santo, Tongatabu, 
Bora Bora, Wallis, Upolo, and Tutuila. An 
Army territorial command was obviously 
required to supervise and co-ordinate the 
supply of these scattered garrisons. This 
need was accentuated by the preparations 
for the Guadalcanal campaign. On 7 July 
Maj. Gen. Millard F. Harmon, Chief of 
the Air Staff in the War Department, was 
therefore appointed commanding general 
(COMGENSOPAC) of the newly created 
U.S. Army Forces in the South Pacific Area 
( USAFISPA) . He served under Vice Adm. 
Robert L. Ghormley, commander of the 
South Pacific Area and South Pacific Force 
(COMSOPAC), and his responsibilities 
were limited to administration, supply, and 
training of Army ground and air troops. 59 
General Harmon’s mission included the de- 
termination of Army logistical needs, the 
supply of Army bases, the procurement, 
through the Joint Purchasing Board ( JPB) , 
set up by Admiral Ghormley in June, of 
materials obtainable in New Zealand, and 
the requisitioning of other materials from 
the San Francisco Port of Embarkation. 60 

At the time it was difficult for General 
Harmon to develop a centralized supply sys- 
tem. Though he exercised no control over 
operational plans, Admiral Ghormley and 
his successor, Admiral William F. Halsey, 
Jr., constantly consulted him on tactical 
matters and the disposition of Army forces, 

59 Hist USAFISPA, 30-36. 

“Ltr, CofS USAFISPA, 7 Jul 42, sub: Instruc- 
tions to CG USAFISPA. ORB USAFINC AG 384. 



and for some weeks following the establish- 
ment of USAFISPA headquarters at Nou- 
mea in late July, Harmon’s still incomplete 
staff was immersed in these problems to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. In any 
event it was too limited in numbers and 
logistical experience to control supply effec- 
tively. The main body of Harmon’s pro- 
jected staff was indeed still in California 
and arrived in New Caledonia only in late 
September. 61 

A plan for centralized supply control, pre- 
pared by Brig. Gen. Robert G. Breene, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-4, was then put 
into force. General Breene had soon con- 
cluded that the ordinary G-4 section lacked 
sufficient power to handle the complex lo- 
gistics of island warfare and to integrate 
Army supply operations with those of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Allied forces. His 
plan called for a central command with 
more authority than a G-4 section normally 
possessed. This headquarters, commanded 
by Breene, was set up at Auckland in mid- 
October as the Service Command. Early in 
the following month it was redesignated the 
Services of Supply (SOS SPA) and moved 
to Noumea in order to be closer to the cen- 
ter of operations. 

The mission of SOS SPA was the logis- 
tical support of Army and other forces that 
might be assigned to it. This meant in gen- 
eral the supply of the island garrisons guard- 
ing the lines of communications between the 
United States and the Southwest Pacific and 
the support of tactical forces. These forces, 
under the direction of Admiral Halsey, ad- 
vanced up the Solomons ladder in a series 
of amphibious operations that began on 
Guadalcanal in August 1942 and ended in 

" (1) Personal Ltr, n. s. to Brig Gen Frederick 
Gilbreath, 19 Aug 42. ORB USAFINC AG 319.1. 
(2) Hist USAFISPA, 505-23. 
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March 1944 with the occupation of Emirau, 
ninety miles north of New Ireland. The lat- 
ter operation, in conjunction with that car- 
ried out at the same time by MacArthur 
in the Admiralties, gave the Allied forces 
control of the approaches to the Bismarck 
Sea and enabled them to flank the Japanese 
stronghold at Rabaul and protect their ad- 
vance into the waters leading to the Philip- 
pines. This operation marked the successful 
termination of the South Pacific Area tacti- 
cal mission. Most of the ground and air 
forces in the area, totaling about 150,000 
men, were then transferred to General Mac- 
Arthur’s command, and the South Pacific 
became essentially a communications zone, 
supplying and mounting out Army and Ma- 
rine Corps forces sent there from the Cen- 
tral Pacific Area for rehabilitation, training, 
and re-equipment preparatory to the Mari- 
anas and Carolines operations. So extensive 
were these tasks that until late 1944 there 
was little diminution in the magnitude of 
SPA supply activities. 62 

As long as the South Pacific was an active 
operational command, it constituted an ex- 
panding area in, which new SOS operating 
agencies were constantly being set up and 
old ones enlarged. The most important of 
these agencies were the service commands 
established on strategically located islands to 
support offensive operations and supply all 
troops in their areas. These agencies, like 
USASOS base sections, operated through 
technical service sections and controlled the 
organizations, men, and depots concerned 
with SOS tasks. Quartermaster activities at 
Headquarters, SOS SPA, were conducted 
through the Quartermaster Section of the 
Supply and Salvage Division. This section, 
headed by Lt. Col. Carmon A. Rogers, was 
the largest agency under SOS, and like the 

K Miller, Guadalcanal, pp. 1-3, 10-12, 14-19. 



OCQM in USASOS, exercised centralized 
control over Quartermaster operations. 63 

The joint operations of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps in the South Pacific 
called for close co-operation in order to re- 
duce confusing duplication of logistical ef- 
forts. The form of this co-operation was laid 
down in the Basic Logistical Plan for Com- 
mand Areas Involving Joint Operations. 
Approved by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in March 1 943, it directed the organi- 
zation of joint Army-Navy staffs in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas to co-ordinate the 
activities of all supply and service agencies. 
In the South Pacific Admiral Halsey set up 
a Joint Logistical Board (JLB) to fashion 
co-operative supply policies and a Joint 
Working Board (JWB) to carry out these 
policies. The decisions of these two boards 
determined the precise scope of Army re- 
sponsibility for supplying other services. 64 

The QMC was assigned a broader mis- 
sion than it had in Army-controlled areas. 
This was particularly true of the procure- 
ment and distribution of food. Before June 
1943 representatives of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps had met at irregular in- 
tervals and made informal agreements 
roughly defining their respective missions in 
this field. After that date the JWB assigned 
definite functions to each service. It made 
the QMC responsible for the procurement, 
storage, and distribution of nonperishable 
subsistence and combat rations for Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps units, whether 
ashore or afloat, and of perishable food for 
units ashore. The Navy procured perish- 
ables for units afloat and furnished ocean 
transportation for all such provisions, 

M (1) Hist Record, cited In. 55j (2). (2) Organi- 
zational Hist, SOS SPA, from Activation to 30 June 
1943, pp. 1-4. ORB USAFINC AG 314.7. 

M Ltr, CNO to CINCPAC, 8 Mar 43, sub: Basic 
Logistical Plan. ORB USAFINC AG 400. 
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whether for use at sea or on land. Only in 
the Samoan Islands and Funafuti Island 
was the Army excluded from any responsi- 
bility for food. 6 ' 

The broad functions given to Quarter- 
master agencies for provisioning Navy and 
Marine Corps as well as Army units sharply 
increased the dimensions of the Quarter- 
master subsistence program. Though Army 
troop strength alone was usually smaller 
than in the Southwest Pacific, the QMC, 
owing to the large number of Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps units, at times procured and 
distributed rations for as many or more men 
than it did in the neighboring area. 

Whereas the Corps was charged in gen- 
eral with procurement of subsistence in the 
South Pacific, the Joint Purchasing Board, 
a body composed mostly of Navy represent- 
atives, remained responsible for the cen- 
tralized procurement of food as well as other 
supplies obtained locally in New Zealand. 
The Corps, believing it should control all 
local procurement of subsistence, was never 
wholly satisfied with this allocation of re- 
sponsibility. Increasingly, however, the 
naval representatives on the board devoted 
their major attention to negotiations with 
New Zealand government agencies, while 
the Quartermaster representatives more and 
more cared for the details arising in the pur- 
chase of the items with which they were 
charged. These officers functioned much 
like their counterparts in the Subsistence 
Depot in Australia, determining how pro- 
duction could be increased and what equip- 
ment and materials were needed to raise 
agricultural output. 66 The Quartermaster, 
SOS, provided the Joint Purchasing Board 

“Ltr, COMSOPAC to SOPAC, 18 Jun 43, sub: 
Proc of Provisions, SPA. ORB USAFINC AG 400. 

"(I) Hist USAFISPA, 376-95. (2) Rpt, 

TQMG, 14 Mar 45, sub: Tour of POA & SWPA. 
OQMG POA 319.25. 



with estimates of future requirements on an 
area basis, and the board then determined 
the amount of each item procurable locally. 
On receipt of these figures the Quarter- 
master, SOS, could readily ascertain the 
quantity of supplies that he must requisition 
from the United States to meet area needs. 67 

The South Pacific Area obtained food 
not only from New Zealand and the United 
States but also from Southwest Pacific stocks 
of subsistence produced in Australia. Dur- 
ing the early months supply from this 
source was conducted in a somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion satisfactory to neither com- 
mand. 66 In January 1943 this situation was 
materially improved by a comprehensive 
agreement between the two areas, which 
accepted 400,000 men as the number to be 
supplied in the combined commands dur- 
ing 1 943 and which provided that each area 
would estimate its requirements on the basis 
of half that number and inform the other 
area of its deficiencies. These, if obtainable 
locally, would be added to that area’s pro- 
curement schedule and submitted as sepa- 
rate contract demands on the Australian or 
the New Zealand Government. Practically 
speaking, the burden of making up deficien- 
cies fell almost entirely on the Southwest 
Pacific. 69 

Toward the end of 1943, the OGQM, 
USASOS, finding it increasingly difficult to 
send all needed food to the New Guinea 
bases and at the same time fill South Pacific 
demands, objected to the practice of requi- 

87 Ltr, CG SOS to TQMG, 13 Aug 43, sub: Rpt 
of QM SOS SPA. OQMG POA 319.25. 

“ (1) Memo, QM USAFIA for Sup Div OQM, 5 
Apr 42. (2) Memo, Ping Br for Subs Br OQM 
USAFIA, 28 Apr 42. Both in ORB AFWESPAC 
QM 430. (3) Memo, Col Lacey Murrow for CG 
SOS SPA, 14 Jan 43, sub: SPA Liaison Activities 
in Australia. ORB USAFINC AG 320. 

"Rpt, Maj Gen Richard J. Marshall, 28 Jan 43. 
ORB USAFINC G-4 Subs Gen File. 
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sitioning and holding rations specifically for 
the neighboring command. It recommended 
that Southwest Pacific requirements be 
filled before any shipments were made else- 
where and that no stocks be earmarked for 
other areas. In a conference between the two 
areas in late 1943 these recommendations 
were substantially accepted.™ 

Quartermaster procurement for all three 
armed services in the South Pacific was not 
confined to food. It was applied also to the 
procurement and distribution of insecticides 
for the extermination of the anopheles mos- 
quito and other insect bearers of malaria, 
dengue fever, filariasis, and scrub typhus, 
diseases that caused more casualties than did 
the Japanese. 71 Post exchange items consti- 
tuted another group of supplies common to 
the three services that the JLB recom- 
mended be procured and distributed solely 
by the QMC. As in other overseas areas, 
each service in the beginning had procured 
its own sales items and sold them in its own 
stores. Every Army PX obtained its stock 
from the United States through individual 
purchase orders on the Army Exchange 
Service rather than from area warehouses. 
This method obliged each store to bear 
losses in transit. As a result exchanges some- 
times had few items to sell. From the close 
of 1942, therefore, the QMC in the South 
Pacific, as in other operational areas, had 
gradually been charged with the procure- 
ment of more and more articles for PX’s. It 
tried to maintain large stocks of candy, soap, 
toothpaste, and other common items in 
South Pacific warehouses, but there were al- 

70 ( 1 ) Ltr, CG USASOS to Liaison Office, SPA, 
1 1 Dec 43, sub: Subs Rqmts. ORB USAFINC Subs 
Gen File. (2) Ltr, CG USASOS to Dir of Proc 
USASOS, 18 Jan 44, sub: Proc of Sups Purchased 
in SWPA. DRB AGO QM USASOS. 

" Ltr, COMSOPAC to SOPAC, 19 Sep 43, sub: 
Basic Logistical Plan for SPA. ORB USAFINC 
AG 400. 



most chronic shortages of cigarettes, beer, 
and soft drinks. Since articles unavailable 
in post exchanges were repeatedly found in 
the ship’s service stores maintained by the 
Navy, soldiers became increasingly dissatis- 
fied with the Army stores. 

This disparity in the variety and quan- 
tity of articles for sale to the different serv- 
ices engendered a sense of discrimination 
among the men and hurt their morale. 
Toward the end of 1943 the JLB accord- 
ingly proposed that the Quartermaster Sec- 
tion, SOS, buy all post exchange supplies 
for all the services. This plan was approved 
by both the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments early in 1944, but Admiral Halsey 
never carried it out because he was uncer- 
tain concerning the future strength of his 
area. 72 

The principle of unification was applied 
also to the collection and repair of salvaged 
materials, matters of considerable impor- 
tance in the South Pacific owing to the 
rapid deterioration of footwear and textile 
items, replacement of which was difficult. 
Though the QMC never actually had 
enough salvage personnel, it had more than 
any other organization and therefore was 
charged with the collection, classification, 
and repair of typewriters, cots, tents, shoes, 
clothing, and other salvageable articles com- 
mon to the three services. 73 

On 1 August 1944, after conclusion of 
offensive operations in the South Pacific, 
the SOS SPA became the South Pacific 
Base Command (SPBC). As such, it was 
primarily responsible for the staging and 
rehabilitation of Central Pacific divisions in 
the South Pacific Area, the support of com- 
bat activities in the Central Pacific, and the 

” Hist USAFISPA, 351-52, 514-15, 565-75. 

** (1) Ltr cited n. 71. (2) SPBC Memo 195, 

14 Nov 44, sub: Repairable Property. OQMG 
POA 400.4. 
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SECTION OF THE QUARTERMASTER SALVAGE DEPOT at Milne Bay, 
New Guinea. 



supply of three Southwest Pacific infantry 
divisions in the northern Solomons. When 
at the end of the year offensive operations 
spread to the Philippines, which lay too far 
west to be readily supported by the SPBC, 
its major functions became the “roll-up” 
of the area and the transfer of its excess 
supplies to other commands . 74 

Quartermaster problems in the two areas 
below the equator were for the most part 
not dissimilar. In neither area were there 
at the outset any Quartermaster agencies; 
from top to bottom such organizations had 
to be established in a few short months. 
The chief differences between Quarter- 
master operations in the two areas sprang 

74 (1) Hist USAFISPA, 270-79. (2) Rpt, Maj. 
Harold A. Naisbitt, 1 Feb 45, sub: Info Obtained 
from QM SPBC. OQMG POA 319.25. 



almost entirely from the broader responsi- 
bilities placed upon SOS SPA for the sup- 
ply of rations and certain other items to 
Navy and Marine Corps organizations. 

The Central Pacific Quartermaster 
Organization 

Unlike the South and the Southwest 
Pacific Areas, the Central Pacific Area 
started with an established peacetime or- 
ganization in the Hawaiian Department. 
Within that department there were already 
a Quartermaster Section at Department 
Headquarters and Quartermaster depots on 
Oahu. During the first eighteen months 
after the outbreak of hostilities, when the 
main functions of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment were the training and staging of troops 
for amphibious operations in other areas 
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rather than for offensive activities of its 
own, Quartermaster problems were less 
complex than those of the southern com- 
mands. No extensive organization was re- 
quired for distribution operations or local 
procurement as few indigenous items were 
obtained and there were no sizable bases 
outside Hawaii. 

The Quartermaster Section functioned 
much like similar sections elsewhere, ad- 
vising the commanding general of the area 
on policy matters and preparing estimates 
of the men and supplies required to carry 
out the Quartermaster mission. It also dealt 
with day-to-day operations, translating area 
requirements into requisitions, supervising 
unit training, and controlling the activities 
of subordinate organizations, such as the 
Quartermaster Depots at Fort Armstrong 
and Schofield Barracks, the School for 
Cooks and Bakers, the Quartermaster Sup- 
ply Areas on Oahu, the service units op- 
erating these and similar installations, and 
the Quartermaster units sent to Hawaii for 
training. The only units of this type not con- 
trolled by it were those which furnished 
Quartermaster sendees in the outer islands 
under the supervision of the Hawaiian De- 
partment Service Forces and those which 
were assigned or attached to ground or air 
forces. Until late 1943, Quartermaster op- 
erations were, then, in general of a routine 
nature. 75 

As in the South Pacific, a Joint Logistics 
Board and a Joint Working Board developed 
plans for joint supply. Each service in Ha- 
waii filled most of its own requirements, but 
the principle of joint supply was applied to 
the small advance bases. On Johnston and 
Palmyra Islands, where the Navy controlled 
all but a few facilities and had the larger 
forces, that service furnished all classes of 

™ QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 9-31. 



supply. On Fanning and Christmas Islands, 
where the Army had the larger interest, it 
provided Class I, II, and IV items. 

After large-scale offensive operations be- 
gan with the attack on the Gilberts, Quar- 
termaster responsibilities were substantially 
increased, for it was then agreed that during 
such operations the Army would furnish ra- 
tions to Navy and Marine forces and pro- 
vision these elements at the advance bases 
established as a result of combat activities. 
From this time onward, the QMC fed a 
steadily rising number of men, including 
eventually more than 1 00,000 marines. The 
principal effort of the Corps came, there- 
fore, during the last two years of the war, 
when it handled four to six times as many 
supplies as it did in the preceding period. 78 

Since the support of combat troops was 
taking up more and more of the time of 
technical sendee chiefs and since base oper- 
ations were becoming daily more important, 
the Central Pacific Area was reorganized 
in June 1944 to relieve these officers of 
routine duties. The functions of Headquar- 
ters, U.S. Army Forces, Central Pacific 
Area (USAFICPA), as the Hawaiian De- 
partment had been redesignated in August 
1943, were divided between two new- agen- 
cies— Headquarters, U.S. Army Forces, Pa- 
cific Ocean Areas (HUSAFPOA), and the 
Central Pacific Base Command (CPBC). 
This reorganization divided the functions of 
the former Quartermaster Office, Central 
Pacific Area, between the two new estab- 
lishments, both of which had their head- 
quarters on Oahu. 77 

10 (1) Mid-Pac Hist, VI, 1038-44. (2) Msg W- 
6510, CG CPA to WD, 17 Oct 43. (3) Memo, Dir 
of Ping for Dir Stock Control ASF, 27 Oct 43, 
sub: Logistic Support of Naval and Marine Corps 
Pers in CPA. OQMG POA 400.302. 

" (1) Mid-Pac Hist, III, 479-484. (2) QM 
Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 85-94, 166-206. 
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The Office- of the Quartermaster, HUS- 
AFPOA, headed by Brig. Gen. George E. 
Hartman, inherited the planning, policy- 
making, and supervisory responsibilities of 
the Office of the Quartermaster, Central 
Pacific Area. It determined area and base 
stock levels as well as unit and supply re- 
quirements for combat organizations, super- 
vised the building up of stockpiles by the 
base commands, and planned the logistical 
support of tactical forces and the develop- 
ment of Quartermaster base facilities on 
newly won islands. 78 As the CPBC was in 
essence a communications zone, the Office 
of the Quartermaster in that command 
looked after the countless details involved 
in the support of operational forces and in 
the development and supply of bases, old 
and new. Its responsibilities included the 
collection of statistics of stocks on hand and 
on order; the correlation of these figures 
with theater requirements as estimated by 
HUSAFPOA so as to ascertain what addi- 
tional supplies were needed ; the storage and 
distribution of stocks in accordance with di- 
rectives from HUSAFPOA; and the es- 
tablishment and supervision of Quartermas- 
ter base installations and services. 78 

The Quartermaster mission of the CPBC 
was of signal importance from July to No- 
vember 1944. During that period the 
Marianas campaign was triumphantly ter- 
minated, and a substantial part of the forces 
that conquered Leyte was mounted. As 
the American forces moved toward Japan 
it became more difficult to control the sup- 
ply of Pacific Ocean Areas troops from now 
distant Oahu. When the Okinawa cam- 
paign started, Saipan was therefore made 
the headquarters of the new Western Pa- 
cific Base Command, set up to assume in its 

,!, QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 324-36. 

” QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 338-42. 



territory tasks similar to those of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Base Command. The new com- 
mand operated under the general supervi- 
sion of the Quartermaster, HUSAFPOA. 
It participated in the logistical support of 
the tactical forces operating in the western 
Pacific and supplied garrisons totaling about 

1 30.000 troops on Saipan, Guam, Iwo Jima, 
Angaur, and Ulithi. 80 

Meanwhile General MacArthur on 6 
April 1945 had been given command over 
all Army troops in the Pacific. This event 
had little influence on Pacific Ocean Areas 
supply activities. It merely meant that in 
the future HUSAFPOA would submit its 
reports to MacArthur as Commander in 
Chief, Army Forces, Pacific (CINCAF- 
PAC ) , rather than to the War Department. 
In July HUSAFPOA was redesignated as 
Headquarters, U.S. Army Forces, Middle 
Pacific ( HUSAFMIDPAC ) , and Brig. 
Gen. Henry R. McKenzie succeeded Gen- 
eral Hartman as Quartermaster. 81 

Though Quartermaster functions in the 
Central and the Western Pacific eventually 
embraced the logistical support of formida- 
ble task forces and the maintenance of large 
stocks at a long chain of growing bases, 
Quartermaster distribution operations were 
never as difficult as they had been earlier 
in these areas. This favorable situation was 
partly a result of the fact that supplies 
during the first two years had come to Hono- 
lulu almost wholly from San Francisco, only 

2.000 miles away, and had been distributed 
over relatively short distances within the 
Hawaiian group; partly of the fact that 
shipping in the last two years, when dis- 
tances became much greater, was never as 
scarce as elsewhere; and partly of the fact 

s0 Mid-Pac Hist, VI, 1148-50. 

« QM Mid-Pac Hist, pp. 324-26, 335. 
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that a full-scale Quartermaster organiza- 
tion existed in the mid-Pacific from the 
outset. 

The central Quartermaster organizations 
in the two areas below the equator probably 
never attained as high a degree of efficiency 
as those to the north. When American 
troops first came to the south, there was in 
all that enormous territory no central Quar- 
termaster organization to supervise the ac- 
tivities of the Corps and to inaugurate large- 
scale operations in support of combat troops. 
Such organizations had to be improvised 
without the benefit of carefully developed 
prewar plans and in the midst of uncertainty 
as to the precise role the U.S. Army would 
play in that part of the world. The confusion 
and doubts of the early months were quite 
naturally reflected in a dangerously under- 
manned Quartermaster organization. Fre- 



quent shifts in the location of SOS head- 
quarters, particularly in Australia, made it 
almost impossible to retain a fully trained 
civilian staff drawn from local inhabitants 
and thus intensified the difficulty of build- 
ing up an effective central office. Even more 
important hampering factors were the re- 
peated changes in the internal organization 
of central Quartermaster offices — again, 
most notably in Southwest Pacific Area. No 
one principle of administration was long 
followed in USASOS; changes were almost 
constantly being made, often accompanied 
by shifts of supervisory officers and a gen- 
eral shuffling of activities within divisions. 
Apparently, this unsettled state of affairs 
often lowered efficiency. It might have been 
better if a definite administrative principle 
had been early adopted and then consist- 
ently adhered to. 




CHAPTER IV 



Pacific Bases 



The OCQM in the Southwest Pacific and 
corresponding offices in the other areas 
planned, co-ordinated, and supervised 
Quartermaster activities, but base sections 
set up throughout the Pacific as need de- 
veloped actually carried out most of these 
activities. They were the agencies that re- 
ceived, stored, and distributed supplies, re- 
claimed discarded and worn-out articles, 
and cleaned and laundered clothing. 

Ordinarily, base sections covered specific 
geographical areas. According to their lo- 
cation in the communications zone, they 
were classified as rear, intermediate, and 
advance installations. Generally speaking, 
rear bases obtained their stocks direct from 
local industry and agriculture or from the 
United States. Since they supplied inter- 
mediate and sometimes advance bases as 
well, they normally maintained larger stores 
than the other bases. Intermediate bases, lo- 
cated nearer the combat zone, served in the 
main as suppliers for advance bases. The 
latter installations kept only limited stocks, 
which they employed to provide needed 
items to the truckheads and navigation 
heads of combat zones. All bases, regardless 
of classification, supplied the military units 
within their own geographical areas. 

The mission of the bases varied in detail 
with shifting strategic requirements, avail- 
ability of shipping, and changing locations 
of troops concentrations and combat zones. 



Until late 1943, for instance, each base in 
Australia was charged with buying perish- 
able foods and furnishing these items to the 
base in New Guinea for whose supply it 
was responsible, but the insufficiency of 
reefer shipping and the increased number of 
troops in New Guinea made it difficult for 
the mainland installations to carry out their 
assigned responsibilities. This system was ac- 
cordingly modified so as to permit ship- 
ments from any base that had reefers. 1 As 
fighting spread northwest along the New 
Guinea coast and finally reached the Philip- 
pines, more fundamental changes occurred. 
Rear bases in Australia were either aban- 
doned or operated on a much smaller scale, 
and advance bases in New Guinea became 
intermediate or even rear bases. A similar 
evolution occurred in the South and Cen- 
tral Pacific. 

Bases conducted their activities through 
technical service sections that handled the 
supplies and equipment furnished by their 
particular service. Quartermaster Sections 
operated mainly through storage and dis- 
tribution depots located at strategic points 
within the base area. Administratively, 
these installations might be either general 
depots handling supplies of all services or 

1 USASOS Logistic Instructions 38, 1 Nov 43, 
sub: Distr of Perishables. ORB AFWESPAC AG 
400, 
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technical service depots handling the sup- 
plies of a single service. Functionally, they 
might be in-transit depots, receiving and 
classifying inbound and outbound ship- 
ments; issue depots, storing stocks for units 
within the base area ; or reserve depots, serv- 
ing as sources of replacement supply for is- 
sue depots, other bases, and operational 
forces. 

Southwest Pacific 

During most of the war the Australian 
bases functioned as semipermanent rear in- 
stallations supporting the New Guinea 
forces. They were indispensable to Quarter- 
master supply, for they handled not only the 
vast quantities of food, clothing, footwear, 
and general supplies procured in Australia 
but also all shipments made from the United 
States before August 1943. Despite the 
shortage of labor and materials-handling 
equipment the Australian bases were the 
most efficient ones in the Southwest Pacific, 
for they had the best ports and most ware- 
houses.' 2 

Since Australia at the start of hostilities 
had become the communications zone of the 
Southwest Pacific, the first bases in that area 
had been set up there. By April 1 942 seven 
were in operation, five of which approxi- 
mately followed state boundaries. The lead- 
ing commercial center in each base area was 
designated as headquarters. Base Section 1 
(Darwin) comprised the Northern Terri- 
tory; Base Section 2 (Townsville), northern 
Queensland; Base Section 3 (Brisbane), 
southern Queensland; Base Section 4 (Mel- 
bourne), Victoria; Base Section 5 (Ade- 
laide), South Australia; Base Section 6, 

3 Hq USASOS, Min of Gen and Special Staff 
Conf, 19 Jan 44. DRB AGO PHILRYCOM. 



(Perth), Western Australia; and Base Sec- 
tion 7 (Sydney), New South Wales. 3 

Until late 1942 the danger of Japanese 
invasion was the major factor in determin- 
ing the location and mission of these bases. 
It forced the wide dispersion of supplies, 
which in turn for some months necessitated 
the continued operation of the seven origi- 
nal bases, even after available facilities in 
some of them proved unsatisfactory. De- 
fense against possible attack from New 
Guinea and the Netherlands Indies largely 
motivated the establishment of bases at Dar- 
win and Perth, and as that danger receded, 
these installations became less significant. 
Adelaide was set up chiefly because its lo- 
cation on the south-central coast presumably 
rendered it safe from attack. Its principal 
task was the supply of the 32d Division, 
staged from May to July 1942 at camps 
about 120 miles from Adelaide. After this 
mission had been completed, its importance 
rapidly diminished. Since Melbourne and 
Sydney were the leading industrial and 
commercial centers and were remote from 
probable enemy landing points, they became 
the largest receivers and forwarders of mili- 
tary shipments. In the early months Mel- 
bourne served as the main supplier of other 
base areas. Intermediate depots, stocking 
advance installations to the north and north- 
east, where danger of hostile landings was 
greatest, were established in the Sydney and 
Brisbane base areas, at relatively safe sites, 
100 to 150 miles from the coast. Advance 
depots were located mostly in the Townsville 
base section along highways running west 
from Rockhampton, Townsville, and Cairns 
and at change-of-gauge points in this region. 
The principal depots were set up at Chart- 

3 (1) USAFIA GO I, 5 Jan 42, sub: Establish- 
ment of Base Secs. (2) USAFIA GO 38, 15 Apr 42, 
sub: Mission, Organization, and Opn of Base Secs. 
Both in ORB AFWESPAC AGO GO. 
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ers Towers, Cloncurry, Mount Isa, and Ten- 
nant Creek between Townsville and the 
Darwin-Alice Springs railway. 4 

As danger of invasion waned and New 
Guinea emerged as the center of Allied 
offensive operations, base activities under- 
went substantial modification. Those bases 
which had satisfactory ports and lay com- 
paratively close both to New Guinea and to 
industrial and agricultural centers handled 
more and more supplies while other bases 
dwindled in importance. Perth and Ade- 
laide were discontinued in January 1943, 
and though Darwin functioned until July 
1944, its activities were increasingly con- 
fined to supply of the Air Forces. Despite 
excellent port and warehouse facilities at 
Melbourne, the distance of that base from 
the center of combat operations caused 
gradual curtailment of its activities, and it 
was finally abandoned in June 1944. As 
Melbourne declined, Brisbane and Towns- 
ville, 1,100 and 1,875 miles nearer New 
Guinea, expanded and, together with Syd- 
ney, emerged as the principal bases. From 
September 1943 to February 1944 Cairns in 
northeast Queensland, 225 miles nearer 
New Guinea than Townsville, served as 
headquarters of the temporarily reconsti- 
tuted Base Section 5, formerly at Adelaide, 
but owing to its inferior docks and ware- 
houses, it handled comparatively few New 
Guinea-bound supplies. 5 

Quartermaster sections of Southwest Pa- 
cific bases were organized in various ways, 

4 (1) Rpt, Lt Roy P. Smith, 28 May 42, sub: 
Sup System at Base Sec 1. ORB AFWESPAC AG 
371.43. (2) Ltr, ACofS G-4 to CofS USAFIA, 
4 Jul 42, sub: Sup Depot Installations. ORB AF- 
WESPAC QM 633. (3) Masterson, Transportation 
in SWPA, pp. 57-59, 77-80. 

' ( 1 ) Masterson, Transportation in SWPA, App. 
56. (2) Hq USASOS, Min of Gen and Special Staff 
Goof, 19 Jan 44, pp. 4-5. DRB AGO PHILRY- 
COM. 



the particular form being determined by 
their missions, but there was always a base 
quartermaster who exercised technical su- 
pervision over all the base activities of the 
Corps. He usually had certain assistants, of 
whom the Quartermaster depot officer was 
possibly the most important. This officer 
stored and distributed reserve stocks ear- 
marked for other bases and for advance 
areas. His work was supplemented by that 
of the base supply officer who issued items 
destined for military units stationed in the 
base area. There were also purchasing and 
contracting officers, whose primary function 
was the procurement of the few supplies that 
bases were allowed to buy locally for these 
units, and subsistence officers — actually, per- 
ishable subsistence officers — who stored and 
issued fresh provisions and controlled the 
refrigeration cars and trucks used for deliv- 
ery of perishables to units in outlying areas. 
Finally, there were service center officers, 
who looked after the miscellaneous activi- 
ties of the Corps. 6 

All Quartermaster operations were car- 
ried out under the general direction of the 
base commander. The OCQM could issue 
technical instructions and its representatives 
could discuss technical problems with base 
quartermasters, but neither the OCQM nor 
the base quartermasters could determine 
exactly where supplies for troops within a 
base would be stored or how they would be 
distributed. These questions involved com- 
mand functions, for which base commanders 
alone were responsible. To give them 
authority in these matters was a necessity if 
limited labor, transportation, and storage 

* ( 1 ) Hq Base Sec 4, OQM, Methods and Pro- 
cedures of QM Activities, 31 Dec 42. AFWESPAC 
QM 400.24. (2) Memo, Base Sec 3 for CQM 
USASOS, 17 Nov 43, sub: Base QM Organization 
Chart. AFWESPAC QM 319.1. 
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resources were to be pooled in the common 
interests of all services and all military units 
operating within the base area. 7 But base 
commanders had no power to determine just 
where, within their territorial jurisdiction, 
supplies reserved for other bases or for 
operational forces in other base areas would 
be stored or how they would be distributed. 
These operations were controlled by distri- 
bution instructions from the OCQM which, 
in turn, was governed by logistical instruc- 
tions from higher authority. 

The question of ultimate control over 
supplies held for distribution to other bases 
and operational forces was solved only after 
prolonged discussion between the base com- 
manders and the OCQM. Throughout 1 942 
that office fought for Quartermaster reserve 
depots under its control rather than under 
that of the base commanders. Only by gain- 
ing this authority, the OCQM believed, 
could it really control Quartermaster re- 
serve stocks. Early experience supported its 
position, for, in the rush to supply troops 
from the scanty stores, materials that theo- 
retically constituted reserve stocks for other 
bases were not segregated from those held 
to fill the needs of the particular base in 
which they were located. Hence they 
could not be controlled effectively. To cor- 
rect this situation, Headquarters, USASOS, 
ordered the establishment of Quartermaster 
reserve depots in the Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Brisbane base sections. These installa- 
tions would be under the direction of the 
Chief Quartermaster, who would recom- 
mend the officers to be assigned by the Com- 
manding General, USASOS, as depot com- 
manders and who would determine where 
and in what quantities reserve stocks would 

' Lecture, Col Fred L. Hamilton, ACofS G-4 
USASOS, 1+ Dec 42, sub: Base Secs, Relationships 
and Problems. ORB Base A QM 400.291. 



be held and when and where they would 
be delivered to other installations.® 

In compliance with the directions of 
Headquarters, USASOS, Quartermaster re- 
serve depots were established at Brisbane 
and Melbourne, but the Sydney base com- 
mander, maintaining that he should control 
reserve installations within his territory, de- 
layed setting up the prescribed depot. This 
situation caused Headquarters, USASOS, 
to reconsider its policy. In November it 
adopted a compromise solution whereby 
base commanders were empowered to set up 
general rather than technical service depots 
for reserve stocks and to appoint the com- 
manding officers of these installations. The 
OCQM, however, was to issue distribution 
instructions indicating how Quartermaster 
reserve stocks would be distributed.” 

Storage facilities at the Australian bases 
varied appreciably in serviceability. During 
1 942 commercial space of all sorts was em- 
ployed. Quartermaster requirements for 
storage space were then much smaller than 
they later became, but at this time suitable 
warehouses were so scarce that supplies were 
even kept in empty shops, garages, social 
centers — in fact, in almost any available 
space. During 1 943 an extensive leasing and 
construction program provided substantial 
quantities of Quartermaster covered space 
in the Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane 
base areas. In January 1944, when stor- 
age operations in Australia were at their 
peak, the Corps utilized more warehouse 
space than any other branch of the Army, 
occupying 3,175,000 square feet, or 43.7 
percent of the 8,506,000 square feet em- 
ployed by the Air Forces and the technical 
services. 1 ” 

‘QM SWPA Hist, II, 34-41. 

6 Ibid. 

10 Engineers in the Southwest Pacific, 1941—1945, 
Vol. VII, Engineer Supply, p. 90. 
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In mid- 1 944 the growing practice of ship- 
ping direct from San Francisco to advance 
installations brought about a rapid shrink- 
age in activities at all Australian bases, and 
the bases in the huge undeveloped island of 
New Guinea became increasingly important. 
In 1942 this island had not a single mile of 
railroad and only a few small stretches of 
surfaced roads. There were but three ports 
with any modern means for handling ship- 
ments. These ports were Milne Bay, at the 
eastern tip of the island, with a daily han- 
dling capacity of 2,500 tons ; Port Moresby, 
on the south side of the narrow Papuan 
peninsula, with 1,500 tons; and Buna, on 
the north side, with 1 ,000 tons. Minor ports 
at Morobe, Salamaua, and Madang han- 
dled together only 450 tons. At most coastal 
points lighters provided the sole means of 
bringing supplies ashore. In the interior 
high mountains, steaming jungles, impass- 
able swamps, and kunai grass growing to a 
height of 6 or 7 feet covered the island and 
made transportation difficult except by na- 
tive porters. 

Because the means of moving materials 
on land were so inadequate, 95 percent of 
Army supply movements in New Guinea 
were made by ship. This dependence on 
water transportation brought about an ex- 
tensive development of ports and bases. 11 
Since construction of storage facilities could 
not start until the dense jungle had been 
cleared and airstrips, docks, and roads built, 
bases were seldom able to handle Quarter- 
master supplies efficiently in their early 
months. With suitable means of storage thus 
at a minimum, stocks were often held in the 
open or in tents, shacks, and other impro- 
vised structures. During this period logisti- 
cal support of tactical forces of necessity 

11 Masterson, Transportation in SWPA, pp. 433- 
34. 



came principally from the older and more 
distant bases, although these installations 
could not satisfactorily support large bodies 
of advance troops. 12 

The first base in New Guinea was started 
at Port Moresby in April 1942 during the 
desperate Allied attempt to hold eastern 
New Guinea, the primary Japanese step- 
pingstone to Australia, whose Cape York 
Peninsula lay less than 100 miles across the 
Torres Strait. \(Maj) 2 — inside back cover) \ 
In August the base was activated as U.S. Ad- 
vance Base, New Guinea. At this time an- 
other advance station, supervised from Port 
Moresby, was set up at Milne Bay and des- 
ignated Sub-Base A. On establishment both 
these bases already had several small 
wharves, but neither possessed warehouses, 
the matter of chief Quartermaster concern, 
and supplies were stored mostly in impro- 
vised shelters or open dumps. At Port Mores- 
by, because of the danger of air raids and 
flooding waters, the dumps were dispersed 
for greater safety in the hills, three to twen- 
ty-five miles inland. In the Milne Bay area 
they were several miles from the main 
port at Ahioma and the sub-ports at 
Waga Waga and Gili Gili. Throughout most 
of 1943 the Milne Bay area served as the 
major receiving and transshipment center 
in New Guinea. In August, with Allied pos- 
session of Papua apparently secure, it re- 
placed Port Moresby as Headquarters, U.S. 
Advance Base, New Guinea. 13 

In December 1942, meanwhile, Sub-Base 
B had been started along the still primitive 
shores of Oro Bay, about 18 miles south of 

13 (1) USASOS Conf 23, 18 Jan 44, sub: Min of 
Conf of Gen and Special Staffs. (2) Rpt 6, Capt 
Robert D. Orr, 6 Jan 44, sub: Rpt on Large Ad- 
vance Base (F).OQMG SWPA 319.25. 

13 For a complete description of the New Guinea 
bases, see Harold Larson and Joseph Bykofsky, The 
Transportation Corps: Operations Overseas, a vol- 
ume under preparation in this series. 
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Buna Village and 225 miles northwest of 
Milne Bay. Its initial mission was better 
support for the troops fighting in this area 
than could be furnished by the fishing boats 
and other small craft that made the long 
trip from Milne Bay and discharged their 
cargo on unsheltered beaches. Following the 
successful termination of the Buna-Gona 
campaign, Oro Bay developed into a stag- 
ing area and a supply base for advance 
forces and for the nearby airfields at Dobo- 
dura. As at Port Moresby, storage installa- 
tions were dispersed at points five to twenty 
miles inland. 

In April 1943 Sub-Base C was activated 
at Beli Beli Bay on Goodenough Island, off 
the north coast of southeastern New Guinea, 
midway between Milne Bay and Oro Bay, 
but it never attained much importance as 
a general distributing base. In May, Port 
Moresby, which had declined somewhat in 
relative importance, was redesignated Sub- 
Base D. Three months later all the sub-bases 
became full bases operating under the su- 
pervision of Advance Section (ADSEC), 
USASOS, as the U.S. Advance Base at 
Milne Bay was then designated. After the 
capture of Lae in September, this area, in 
spite of its small unsheltered harbor on Huon 
Gulf, was developed as Base E. Its major 
task was not the supply of forward forces 
but of the huge Army Air Forces installa- 
tions thirty miles inland at Nadzab, the west- 
ern terminus of the Air Transport Com- 
mand flights across the Pacific. 14 

14 { 1 ) Masterson, Transportation in SWPA, 441- 
43. (2) Military History of United States Army 
Services of Supply, compiled by USASOS, SWPA, 
n. d., pp. 67-70. OCMH. (3) Ltr, Col. Charles R. 
Lehner, QM Alamo Force, to Col Lewis Landes, 
QM USASOS, 22 Jul 43. ORB AFWESPAC QM 
312. (4) Rpt, Maj Allan W. Johnson, B May 44, 
sub: Hist of Base E to 1 Mar 44. ORB Base E 
AG Mil Hist. 



Base F, situated at Finschhafen on the 
eastern end of Huon Peninsula, was begun 
in November 1943, shortly after the Jap- 
anese had been driven out. With a fairly 
good natural harbor, Finschhafen was de- 
veloped as the major base in New Guineal. 
It replaced Milne Bay as the largest handler 
of supplies in the Southwest Pacific just as 
shipments direct from the United States to 
New Guinea were beginning. From April 
1944 to February 1945, the period of maxi- 
mum activity at New Guinea bases, it loaded 
and discharged a third of the tonnage pass- 
ing through these installations. Between 
June and January, months that included the 
logistical build-up for the Leyte and the 
Luzon Campaigns, Finschhafen handled 25 
to 35 percent more tonnage than did all the 
Australian bases. Yet it never possessed 
buildings and equipment of the high quality 
demanded by the magnitude of its mis- 
sion. 15 

The difficulties besetting the development 
of Base F typified those generally encoun- 
tered at New Guinea supply centers. Near- 
impenetrable mountainous jungle rose ab- 
ruptly only a short distance from shore, and 
buildings and roads were necessarily strung 
out along the coast for miles. Because of 
the unfavorable hydrographic conditions 
dumps could not be placed just behind the 
docks, a location that would have made pos- 
sible the most economical handling of sup- 
plies. Instead these installations were usually 
situated at distances that required con- 
siderable hauling to and from the water- 
front. Storage conditions were rendered 
still less satisfactory by the lack of men and 
equipment, shortages that delayed building 
activities and made it almost impossible to 
put up sturdy storage places. 16 

15 ( 1 ) Masterson, Transportation in SWPA, 
Apps. 42-43. (2) Rpt cited |n- 12(2) J 

18 P. 9 of Rpt cited n. 12(2)1 
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CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE BUILDING of Base H Quartermaster Depot at Biak. 



The victorious conclusion of the Hol- 
landia campaign early in June 1944 opened 
the way for the establishment of Base G. n 
Originally designed to replace Finschhafen 
as the chief supply center in New Guinea, 
the new base had too shallow a harbor to 
permit realization of this plan. Neverthe- 
less, it was developed on a large scale and 
late in the year shipped a vast volume of 
supplies to the forces liberating the Philip- 
pines. During this period it ranked second 
only to Finschhafen in tonnage handled. 
Base H, activated in August 1 944 after the 
successsful Biak Island operation, was lo- 
cated partly on that island, off the north- 
west coast of New Guinea, and partly on 

For an account of the Hollandia Operation, 
see Robert Ross Smith, The Approach to the Phil- 
ippines, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD 
WAR II (Washington, 1953). 



adjacent islets. Biak had a flat terrain that 
better fitted it for development as a supply 
and staging area than any other New Guinea 
base. As the USASOS installation closest 
to the Philippines, Biak shared with Hol- 
landia in the mounting and supply of the 
forces invading Leyte and Luzon, and until 
the spring of 1945 sent large quantities 
of replacement stocks to the Philippines. 
During March and April it handled more 
tonnage than any other New Guinea base 
since Finschhafen then lay too far to the 
rear to be utilized effectively. 1 * 

18 ( 1 ) Conf, Gen and Special Staff Secs Hq USA- 
SOS, 9 May 44, sub : Mins. DRB AGO. (2) Ltr, CG 
Sixth Army to CG USASOS, 21 Aug 44, sub: 
Construction Base G. ORB AFWESPAC AG 
600.1. (3) Hist, Lt Col Melvin M. Vuksich, 1 

Nov 44, sub: Hist Rpt Base H, 25 Sep-25 Oct 44. 
(4) Hist, WOJG Julian P. Barton, 2 June 43, sub: 
Hist Rpt, 25 Apr-25 May 45. Both in ORB Base 
H AG 314.7. 
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During the first three years of the war 
bases in New Guinea in general were begun 
only after operations undertaken in part 
for the purpose of winning desirable base 
sites had been substantially concluded. 
This procedure had retarded the develop- 
ment of forward installations and rendered 
the supply of tactical forces dependent on 
bases located several hundred miles away. 
But it was a procedure necessitated by the 
lack of ships for accumulating stocks at for- 
ward bases, by the scarcity of building ma- 
terials, and by the existence of still formida- 
ble Japanese air and naval forces. After the 
reconquest of the Philippines got under way, 
greater resources were available. At the 
same time the employment of the largest 
U.S. forces yet seen in the Pacific demanded 
bases closer to the combat zones. The Army 
Service Command (ASCOM) was accord- 
ingly set up in July 1944 under the Com- 
manding General, Sixth Army, to plan the 
logistical support of tactical forces and pro- 
vide for the prompt construction of bases. 
Though chiefly Engineer in composition, it 
contained Quartermaster and other techni- 
cal service sections. It pooled building ma- 
terials, made plans for major bases to be 
started in the Philippines immediately after 
the landings scheduled for the fall and win- 
ter, and gathered men for the erection and 
operation of these bases. In the future, there- 
fore, bases were started as soon as possible 
after the landings and used initially as sup- 
ply installations for troops fighting in their 
vicinity. 18 

Since combat operations before late 1 944 
had been carried out almost entirely within 
distinct areas by troops of each area, South- 
west, South, and Central Pacific Area bases 

“ (1) Engrs of SWPA, I, 200, 205-07. (2) Ltr, 
CG USASOS to CG ASCOM, 25 Jul 44, sub: 
Basic Organization Directive. DRB AGO TOPNS. 



up to that time had supplied mainly their 
own organizations. But the reconquest of 
the Philippines and the projected invasion 
of Japan called for the participation of 
Army, Marine Corps, and Navy forces from 
all areas and necessitated the development 
of bases capable of maintaining these forces. 
An interarea conference, assembled at Hol- 
landia in November 1944 to discuss this 
problem, agreed that the Philippine bases 
planned by ASCOM would help support all 
troops who participated in future opera- 
tions, regardless of the area from which they 
came. 20 As the Philippine bases would also 
have extensive responsibilities for the sup- 
ply of offensive movements against nearby 
objectives, for the rehabilitation of the 
archipelago itself, and for the logistical sup- 
port of the invasion of Japan, they would 
be set up by ASCOM as semipermanent 
installations. The establishment of such 
bases was now possible, for ships and build- 
ing materials were at last available in fairly 
large quantities. 

Base K, the first of the Philippine bases set 
up by ASCOM, was located on San Pedro 
Bay at Tacloban in northeastern Leyte, 
where its installations extended along the 
shore for some twenty-five miles. Established 
in October 1944, only two days after the 
first landings, it supported the Leyte cam- 
paign from the beginning. Until Base M 
was activated at San Fabian on Lingayen 
Gulf in January, it was the only sizable base 
in the Southwest Pacific Area north of 
Biak. Base M, whose activities were even- 
tually scattered for fifty miles along the 
shore, constituted a highly important source 
of supplies in the early Luzon operations 
despite its shallow port, which compelled 
the discharge of cargoes direct into landing 

20 Ping Div, Office of Dir of Plans and Opns ASF, 
Hist of Ping Div ASF, pp. 1 1-14. 
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craft and lighters. As the Lingayen Gulf 
campaign progressed, sub-bases were set up. 
They supported operations until the region 
was cleared of hostile troops. San Fernando, 
La Union, 30 miles north of San Fabian, 
then became the permanent headquarters of 
Base M. 21 

Early in April 1945 another base, R, was 
established at Batangas, 60 miles south of 
Manila. A month later Base S was started 
at Cebu City, site of a Quartermaster depot 
in 1941-42, and became supply headquar- 
ters for the southern Philippines, where 
stubborn fighting was still in progress. De- 
spite the fact that engineers were obliged to 
remove great piles of wreckage to clear the 
way for these two new bases, supplies in the 
thousands of tons were flowing in by June 
and continued to arrive until the termina- 
tion of hostilities caused a sharp drop in 
receipts. In October, Batangas was redesig- 
nated Sub-Base R under Base X, the huge 
Manila installation. The following month 
Cebu became Sub-Base S. 22 

Base X, by far the largest supply instal- 
lation in the SWPA, served as principal sup- 
porting point for operations in the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, and other East Indies islands 
and for the planned assault against the 
Japanese home island of Kyushu. It was not 
formally activated until early April 1945, 
but rehabilitation and construction of docks, 
warehouses, and open storage areas had 
started soon after the recapture of Manila 
in January. From April 1945 to January 
1946 it handled more supplies than any 
other SWPA base ever had, receiving and 
discharging a monthly average of 380,000 

21 (1) Engrs of SWPA, I, 309. (2) Hist, Maj 
John F. Shelton, 29 Aug 45, sub: Mil Hist, Base 
M QM Sec. ORB Base M 314.7. 

22 (1) Ltr, CO Base R to CG Phil Base Sec, 29 
Apr 45, sub: Storage Construction. ORB Phil 
Base Sec 633. (2) Engrs of SWPA, I, 310. 



long tons. Of this tremendous tonnage 25 
to 30 percent was Quartermaster. 23 

During the Okinawa campaign the tasks 
of executing the base development plan and 
of supplying the Tenth Army were dele- 
gated to the Island Command, a joint or- 
ganization, which operated under that 
Army. Late in July 1945, following the 
completion of mopping-up activities, the Is- 
land Command, now redesignated Army 
Service Command I, was placed directly 
under General MacArthur and charged 
with the further development of the base, 
whose major function was to be the logisti- 
cal support of the assault on Kyushu. The 
heavy damage sustained by the harbor fa- 
cilities at the island’s only developed port, 
Naha, on the southwest coast, required con- 
siderable repair work, which was still in- 
complete when V-J Day rendered unneces- 
sary the construction of a large base. 24 

South Pacific 

While the continental dimensions of Aus- 
tralia and the long coast lines of New 
Guinea and the Philippines allowed a good 
deal of freedom in selecting sites for supply 
bases in the Southwest Pacific, the land 
masses of the South Pacific outside New 
Zealand were so few, so small, and so unde- 
veloped that the choice of sites was con- 
fined to a handful of island groups for the 
most part without permanent structures of 
any sort. Supply bases had to be built hur- 
riedly under adverse conditions not unlike 
those in New Guinea. 

23 (1) Engrs of SWPA, I, 310-11. (2) Masterson, 
Transportation in SWPA, App. 44. 

24 ( 1 ) AFWESPAC, Semi-Annual Rpt, 1 Jun-31 
Dec 45, pp. 5-6. (2) Rpt, Maj Gen Frank A. 
Heileman, ACofS G-4 AFWESPAC, 21 Jul 45, 
sub : Weekly Rpt of Activities, G-4 Sec. ORB 
PHILRYCOM AG 319.1. 
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During the first half of 1942, when it was 
feared that Japanese forces would seize New 
Caledonia, the Fijis, and Samoa, the Army 
envisaged Auckland and Wellington, the 
principal distribution centers of New Zea- 
land, as major supply bases that would serve 
as rear depots in much the same way as the 
leading Australian ports did. But inability 
of the Japanese to carry offensive warfare 
into the South Pacific and the inauguration 
in August 1942 of the American attack on 
Guadalcanal, 2,000 miles from New Zea- 
land, altered the original conception of that 
country’s role and brought about the de- 
velopment of New Caledonia, 1,000 miles 
nearer the combat zone, as the chief South 
Pacific base. Yet as far as local procure- 
ment of Quartermaster supplies and the dis- 
tribution of food were concerned, New Zea- 
land became the principal rear base. 

From the Quartermaster standpoint the 
ration storage centers, established in April 
1943 at Auckland and Wellington, consti- 
tuted the most important installations in 
New Zealand. Operating under the Joint 
Purchasing Board, they stored both locally 
procured foods and those received from 
Australia and San Francisco. They shipped 
perishable provisions to all South Pacific 
bases and nonperishables to all bases except 
Bora Bora, Aitutaki, and Tongareva. 25 Be- 
fore the establishment of these centers the 
provision of balanced rations had been a 
difficult task. Since the zone of interior and 
the Southwest Pacific Area had furnished 
only ration components unprocurable else- 
where and their deliveries, made direct to 
the scattered bases, had seldom synchro- 
nized with those from New Zealand, it had 
rarely been possible to combine the com- 
ponents from the three supply sources into 

25 Memo, CG SOS for CG SPA, 26 Apr 43, sub: 
Subs Depots. ORB USAFINC Subs. 



a varied menu. The absence of central food 
depots, furthermore, had caused an uneco- 
nomical utilization of limited shipping facil- 
ities, for vessels from both Australia and 
the West Coast were often obliged to stop 
at several bases in order to deliver their 
cargoes. Finally, the lack of such installa- 
tions had at times forced the Southwest Pa- 
cific Area to hold food bought in Australia 
for the South Pacific Area in ware- 
houses already strained to handle South- 
west Pacific Area stocks. The ration depots 
furnished, at least in part, a solution to all 
these problems. They relieved the Southwest 
Pacific Area of storing most purchases made 
for the South Pacific Area and both the 
Southwest Pacific Area and the San Fran- 
cisco Port of Embarkation of deliveries at 
widely scattered points. Above all, they fa- 
cilitated the assembly of ration components 
in one place as well as their shipment to 
advance bases as fully balanced rations. 

The choice of Auckland and Wellington 
as ration storage centers was almost inevi- 
table, for, though these ports were not cen- 
trally situated with respect to other bases, 
they had modern means of handling sizable 
cargoes. With few exceptions specially built 
temporary structures were used to hold non- 
perishables. Cold-storage space for perish- 
ables was leased from commercial firms. At 
the peak of their activities the ration depots 
stocked approximately a ninety-day supply 
of provisions. 26 

In addition to distributing subsistence to 
other South Pacific islands, New Zealand 
served till the end of 1943 as a mounting out 
and rehabilitation area for thousands of 
soldiers and marines. The 1st Marine Di- 

" ( 1 ) Msg, QMSO SOS SPA to CofS, 5 May 43. 
(2) Ltr, Pres JPB to CG SOS SPA, 29 Apr 44, sub: 
Sup Level for Ration Depot. (3) Personal Ltr, Col 
Harry C. Snyder, JPB to “Dear General,” 9 May 
44. All in ORB USAFINC QM 430. 
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vision and part of the 37th Infantry Division 
stopped there in June and July 1942, and 
the 2d and 3d Marine Divisions were there 
for some months in the following year. On 
the termination of the New Georgia opera- 
tion, the 25th and 43d Infantry Divisions 
came to New Zealand for rehabilitation. 
The New Zealand Service Command sup- 
plied all these forces. 27 

The French dependency of New Cale- 
donia, rich in nickel mines, was developed 
as the main receiving, storage, and trans- 
shipment base in the South Pacific not only 
because it lay 1,000 miles nearer the combat 
zone in the Solomons than did New Zealand 
but also because, except for Auckland and 
for Suva and Lautoka in the Fijis, it had at 
the outset the only satisfactory docking fa- 
cilities in the entire area. Even these facili- 
ties, located at the capital, Noumea, were 
inadequate for wartime needs since they 
consisted of but two piers capable of han- 
dling together only four ocean-going ves- 
sels. Warehouses were similarly inadequate, 
and civilian labor was limited in quantity. 
An extensive construction program was 
undertaken to provide badly needed ware- 
houses, but shortages of workers and build- 
ing materials retarded its execution, and 
New Caledonia never acquired storage fa- 
cilities commensurate with its extensive sup- 
ply responsibilities. 28 

In the New Caledonia Service Command 
the South Pacific General Depot, organized 
in May 1943 under the supervision of the 
Quartermaster Section, was the installation 
that had the most to do with Quartermaster 
items. Set up as a major agency of the cen- 
tral supply system then being created to re- 

2: USAFISPA Hist, IV, 734-36. 

28 Ltr, COMSOPAC to Comdr U.S. Naval Forces 
in Europe, 2 May 43, sub: Construction of Bldgs ir 
New Caledonia. ORB USAFINC AG 600. 



place the chaotic system of autonomous 
bases, this depot maintained reserve stocks 
for the entire South Pacific Area as well as 
items for the current supply of troops in New 
Caledonia. Before its establishment few sup- 
plies had been readily available to fill opera- 
tional needs or even for ordinary replenish- 
ment needs. During this period many items 
could be obtained only by requisitioning 
them from the United States, a time-con- 
suming process that took three or four 
months. In emergencies bases and even com- 
bat units were combed for required articles. 
When located, these supplies often had to be 
shipped from several different points to meet 
requirements in full. After the President 
Coolidge sank off the New Hebrides in Oc- 
tober 1942, leaving a regimental combat 
team and a Coast Artillery unit without 
equipment, it took four months of scouring 
base and unit stocks to reoutfit these or- 
ganizations. 29 

The South Pacific General Depot at first 
tried to maintain a 30-day reserve of non- 
perishable food for 300,000 men, a 30-day 
reserve of other supplies for 150,000 men, 
and stocks sufficient for the complete re- 
equipment of selected types of combat units. 
Once the ration depot in New Zealand came 
into full operation, the General Depot was 
relieved of responsibility for storing large 
food reserves, and in October 1943 its mis- 
sion underwent further modification. Three 
categories of stocks were then established — 
stocks, both current and reserve, for troops 
in New Caledonia; reserve supplies for other 
bases; and special stockpiles of organiza- 
tional equipment for the whole area. Stocks 
for other bases included a 30-day supply 
of clothing and equipage and stores of pe- 
troleum products and general supplies in 

28 USAFISPA Hist, pp. 686-87. 
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quantities set from time to time by Head- 
quarters, SOS SPA. 30 The General Depot 
also furnished a substantial part of the sup- 
plies and equipment for combat operations 
and for the rehabilitation of combat units. 

Next to the base in New Caledonia, the 
one in Guadalcanal was the largest in the 
South Pacific. After the victorious termi- 
nation of the protracted campaign for 
Guadalcanal in February 1943 that island 
was fashioned into a vast mounting out, 
training, and rest area and the major sup- 
ply base in the Solomons. In October it 
became the headquarters of the newly es- 
tablished Forward Area, whose principal 
function was the logistical support of com- 
bat operations. Although the boundaries 
of the Forward Area varied with the shifting 
tactical situation, they always included the 
bases on Guadalcanal, Tulagi, the Russells, 
and, except at the very beginning, those in 
the New Georgia group. As the largest of 
these bases, Guadalcanal was the main sup- 
plier of the operations that won New 
Georgia, Vella Lavella, Arundel, Bougain- 
ville, the Green Islands, and Emirau. In 
January 1944 at the height of the Bougain- 
ville offensive the Forward Area was sup- 
porting nearly 200,000 Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps troops in the northern Solo- 
mons. 31 

After the combat mission of the South 
Pacific Area had been completed, the For- 
ward Area bases gave logistical support to 
the Central Pacific campaigns in the Mari- 

30 (1) Ibid., 686-91. (2) Organizational Hist Svc 
of Sup South Pacific Area, 1 Apr-30 Jun 43, pp. 
29-30. 

”(11 Ltr, COMSOPAC to COMAMPHIB- 
FORSOPAC, 18 Jul 43, sub: Control of Sup, 
Guadalcanal. (2) Personal Ltr, Brig Gen A. J. 
Barnett to Maj Gen Maxwell Murray, 30 Nov 42. 
Both in ORB USAFINC AG 319.1. 



anas and the Palaus. These installations 
were assigned this role because Central 
Pacific Area bases were too few, too small, 
and too remote from the combat zones to 
shoulder the' whole burden of supporting 
these offensives. In the operations against 
Saipan, Guam, and Tinian in the Mari- 
anas in the summer of 1944, the forward 
bases mounted approximately 40,000 ma- 
rines, provided them on their departure with 
supplies for 30 days, and maintained a 30- 
day reserve supply for emergency shipment. 
In the Palaus operation the Guadalcanal 
base, besides supporting Army units, fur- 
nished the 1st Marine Division with gaso- 
line and oil and maintained reserves of these 
products to meet any emergencies that might 
arise. 32 

Aside from New Caledonia, New Zea- 
land, and the Forward Area bases, the most 
active bases in the South Pacific were those 
in the New Hebrides. This archipelago lay 
550 to 750 miles southeast of Guadalcanal, 
directly astride the routes to Rabaul and 
Australia. For this reason Efate and Espi- 
ritu Santo, the southernmost and the north- 
ernmost of the larger islands, were fashioned 
into advance bases early in 1942. Both in- 
stallations attained considerable importance 
as stations for air groups that provided land- 
based support during the Guadalcanal 
offensive. Efate remained primarily an air 
station. Quartermaster operations there were 
confined chiefly to the supply of gasoline 
and the reconditioning of 55-gallon drums. 
In the last half of 1943, Espiritu Santo de- 
veloped into a major source of logistical sup- 

M (l) USAFISPA Hist, IV, 768-73. (2) Cpl 
Arthur P. Schulze, “Quartermaster Operations — 
Guadalcanal Style,” QMR, XXIV (May-June 
1945), 24-25, 106-07. (3) Hist of the South Pacific 
Base Command, II, 262-74. 
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port for operations to the north and north- 
west. 33 

The Fijis constituted a sizable supply 
base only in the first year of the war. Be- 
cause of their strategical location on the air 
and shipping routes between the United 
States and Australia, American troops were 
sent there shortly after Pearl Harbor. Since 
the islands were too remote from the scene 
of fighting to become a transshipment point, 
the main function of the archipelago’s Serv- 
ice Command became the supply of local 
forces. This task grew steadily less important 
as the number of troops dwindled from 
about 30,000 in 1942 to 7,000 in April 
1944. 34 

Central Pacific 

Except for Hawaii, land areas in the Cen- 
tral Pacific in general consisted of irregular 
formations of narrow coral reefs enclosing 
large lagoons. These formations, called 
atolls, were few in number, were separated 
from each other by formidable distances, 
and were too diminutive for development as 
large supply bases. At best most of them 
could support only a limited number of 
troops. Owing to these handicaps, few is- 
lands could be employed to supply forward 
forces. 35 

Even Hawaii was not truly well fitted to 
serve as a supporting base for combat troops. 
Between it and the nearest areas of possible 
American offensive operations in the Gil- 
berts and Marshalls lay two thousand miles 

83 (1) USAFISPA Hist, IV, 74-75. (2) 1st Lt 
J. T. Holmes, “Quartermasters on Efate,” QMR, 
XXV (July-August 1945), 30. (3) Rpt, Hq SvC 
APO 708, 7 Jan 44, sub: G-4 Periodic Rpt. ORB 
Espiritu Santo AG G-4 Pers Rpts. 

“(1) USAFISPA Hist, IV, 736-41. (2) Rpt, 
CofS Fantan (Fijis), 1 Oct 42, sub: G-4 Pers Rpt. 
ORB USAFINC AG 319.1. 

“ (1) QM Mid-Pac Hist, App. I. (2) Mid-Pac 
Hist, VIII, 1684. 



of ocean. It was not only remote from opera- 
tional areas; it was also crowded with scores 
of thousands of troops in training for am- 
phibious warfare, and its depots had little 
space for operational supplies. Its chief port, 
Honolulu, was nearly always congested. 
These unfavorable conditions did not ma- 
terially hamper supply activities as long as 
the command was a staging and training 
rather than an operational area, and most 
Central Pacific troops were stationed in 
Hawaii. But the Gilberts offensive of the 
winter of 1943-44 disclosed the inadequa- 
cies of Hawaii as a supporting base. The 
strain placed upon its storage facilities at 
that time indeed forced the hurried comple- 
tion of a program for building additional 
warehouses. Even then the long distances 
that separated Hawaii from the Marianas 
and the Philippines precluded its employ- 
ment as the area’s chief supporting installa- 
tion for operations against these objectives. 
For this reason its main function gradually 
became the transshipment of cargoes to 
more advantageously located bases. 36 

When the southern Marianas were occu- 
pied in mid- 1944, the Central Pacific Area 
came into possession of two islands, Saipan 
and Guam, well suited for development as 
major supply bases. Saipan, approximately 
3,500 miles west of Honolulu and 1,400 
miles east of Manila, measured only 12^2 
by 5^2 miles, but about two thirds of its 
area could be utilized for supply or staging 
purposes. Lying within bomber range of 
Japan, it became both an air and supply 
base. By September 1945 nearly 1,800,000 
square feet of warehouse space had been 
built, and Saipan had become one of the 
largest supporting bases in the western Pa- 
cific. From late 1944 until the Japanese sur- 

M Ltr, Maj Harold A. Naisbitt to TQMG, 20 
Jan 45, sub: Info from QM CPBC. OQMG POA 
319.1. 
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render it ranked not far behind Hawaii in 
the volume of Quartermaster tonnage. It 
stored a sizable proportion of the supplies 
for the Okinawa operation, and, after be- 
coming the headquarters of the Western Pa- 
cific Base Command in April 1945, it main- 
tained much of the reserve stockage built up 
for the Olympic operation. 37 In the year 
following the seizure of Guam, airstrips were 
built there; Apra Harbor was developed for 
medium-sized cargo ships; and extensive 
storage facilities were constructed. By V-J 
Day Guam, too, had developed into a major 
base. 

The development and operation of 
Southwest, South, and Central Pacific Area 
bases illustrate the differences between sup- 
ply in the Pacific and in Europe. In the 
Pacific there was always the problem in- 
herent in the vast distances that separated 
bases from one another — distances recorded 
not in scores or hundreds of miles, as in the 
European Theater of Operations, but in 
thousands of miles. In the Southwest Pacific 
Area 2,200 miles lay between Sydney and 
Finschhafen and 2,000 miles between Fins- 
chhafen and Manila. The two most distant 
bases in the South Pacific Area were sepa- 
rated by 3,000 miles, and 5,000 miles lay 
between Honolulu and Manila. Whereas 
New York, the chief port for the shipment 
of supplies to Europe, was only slightly more 
than 3,000 miles from the United Kingdom 
and France, San Francisco, occupying a 
similar position with reference to the Pacific 
areas, was 6,300 miles from Manila; 6,200 
miles from Brisbane, main Australian port 
for the receipt and shipment of Quarter- 

s ' ( 1 ) Lt Gen Ralph C. Richardson, Jr., Partici- 
pation in Marianas Opn, Jun-Sep 44, I, 101-02, 
112, 115-16, 120; II, 503-10, 537. (2) Rpt, Brig 
Gen Henry R. McKenzie. 20 Jul 45, sub: Visit to 
Forward Areas. OQMG POA 319.1. 



master supplies ; and 5,800 miles from Milne 
Bay, for many months the center of logisti- 
cal operations in New Guinea. Goods moved 
from San Francisco to Australia and thence 
to bases in the north were carried 8,000 
or more miles before they reached points of 
issue. In terms of shipping time a trip from 
San Francisco to Brisbane and return often 
required as much as four or five months. 
A trip from New York to Liverpool and re- 
turn, on the other hand, took only about 
fifty-five or sixty days. The time required 
to deliver goods in Australia was thus two 
or three times that for delivering the same 
quantity to the United Kingdom. 

Bases in a highly industrialized continen- 
tal theater like the European Theater of Op- 
erations could from the outset utilize already 
developed port, storage, railroad, highway, 
river, and communication systems and tap 
local sources of building materials and tech- 
nical equipment; Pacific bases on the other 
hand, if located outside Australia, New Zea- 
land, and Hawaii, had at the start virtually 
no man-made facilities. After first hewing 
sites out of the jungle, these bases had to 
construct such facilities from whatever ma- 
terials were at hand. All this meant pro- 
tracted delays in the receipt, storage, and 
distribution of supplies and in the end fa- 
cilities not fully adequate to the demands 
made upon them, inefficient handling of 
supplies, and excessive deterioration of in- 
sufficiently protected subsistence, textile, 
and leather items. 

In France, once the landings had been 
consolidated and the port of Antwerp had 
been put into full operation— and to some 
extent even before — new advances required 
only the extension of already available sup- 
ply lines. Across the relatively narrow ex- 
panse of the Atlantic, war materials were 
funnel ed onto the European mainland and 
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moved forward over a pre-existing network 
of railroads, navigable rivers, and highways. 
Thus supply in Europe “was like a single 
rubber hose growing larger in diameter as 
the immensity of operations increased.” But 
in the Pacific each major advance was an 
amphibious assault on a primitive shore and 
each fresh landing “a completely new sup- 
ply operation.” Pacific supply was “like a 
lawn sprayer with a new stream of supply 
for every new patch of land occupied.” 33 

3,1 Anon., “Ships Are the Workhorses of the Pa- 
cific,” Quartermaster Training Service Journal 
(hereafter cited as QMTSJ), VII (22 June 1945), 
p. 4. 



Logistical activities in the American drive 
across France to the Rhine were confined 
almost entirely to the maintenance of com- 
bat troops, but similar activities in the Pa- 
cific were only intermittently carried out for 
this purpose. More frequently, they aimed at 
building up the materiel for another am- 
phibious landing. This meant that supplies 
were handled more frequently than in the 
European Theater of Operations, that their 
movement was less smooth, and that more 
man-hours were expended in getting them 
into the hands of fighting forces . 38 

w Ltr, Capt Orr to Capt Clinton Morrison, 
OQMG, 17 Oct 44. OQMG SWPA 319.25. 




CHAPTER V 



Local Procurement in 
the Pacific 



In no other theater of operations did local 
procurement become quite as extensive as 
in the Southwest Pacific and South Pacific 
Areas. Even in Great Britain, local pur- 
chases did not compare in quantity with 
those in Australia and New Zealand. Dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944, for example, these two 
countries together furnished the major part 
of the meat consumed by the U.S. armed 
services below the equator. Australia alone 
provided about fifteen times and New Zea- 
land about nine times the amount procured 
in Great Britain. Acquisition of such locally 
produced meat represented a substantial 
saving in shipping space. Purchases made 
in Great Britain, on the contrary, had scant 
effect on the shipping shortage, for 80 per- 
cent of the meat obtained there in 1943 
and 1944, the years of peak procurement, 
came from Argentina, 7,100 miles away. 1 

During the first year of procurement 
from Australian sources subsistence, on the 
one hand, and clothing, equipment, and 
general supplies, on the other, were handled 
somewhat differently. When the first U.S. 
troops arrived in the dominion, the QMC 
hoped that it could provide them with 

1 ( 1 ) Karl R. Cramp, Historian, Base Sec 7, 
USASOS, Food Production in Australia and 
American Co-operation in Wartime, Ch. XX, pp. 
29-32; Ch. XXII, Apps. A-C. (2) Ltr, TQMG to 
Dr. D. A. Fitzgerald, Special Adviser WFA, 2 Jun 
45. DRB AGO 400.12 (Overseas). 



American rations. But there were neither 
sufficient Quartermaster officers nor service 
units to handle procurement, storage, and 
distribution operations and no immediate 
prospect of securing adequate reinforce- 
ments from the United States. There were 
no American depots or railheads for storing 
and distributing subsistence, no prior ar- 
rangement with the Commonwealth for 
American purchases of local products, and, 
because of the policy of relying as far as 
possible upon Australian resources, little im- 
portation of food from the United States 
except for the comparatively small amounts 
brought in by newly arrived units. Even 
these shipments could be employed only 
sparingly, for they were needed to build up 
the indispensable ninety-day reserve for 
emergency and tactical use. For the time 
being the QMC thus necessarily relied upon 
the Australian Army for the procurement, 
storage, and distribution of most of the food 
required by American troops. But with re- 
gard to clothing, equipment, and general 
supplies, the specifications for which were 
too highly specialized to permit procure- 
ment by any organization not familiar with 
their use in the U.S. Army, QMC assumed 
responsibility from the outset. 

Although Australian agriculture and in- 
dustry furnished the bulk of locally ac- 
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quired supplies during 1942, “distress” or 
“refugee” cargoes also provided a not unim- 
portant share. These cargoes, originally 
consigned to the Philippines, the Nether- 
lands Indies, Malaya, and other Asiatic 
areas, had, because of the Japanese occupa- 
tion of these regions, been diverted to Aus- 
tralia and seized by the Commonwealth 
Government. Some 195,000 tons of prod- 
ucts of various sorts were obtained in this 
way. The United States was given first pri- 
ority on American shipments and second 
priority on Dutch and British shipments. 
No complete figures are available on the 
tonnage or value of supplies received by the 
QMC, but there is no doubt that it secured 
substantial quantities of food and general 
supplies which proved valuable in the alle- 
viation of shortages and the build-up of re- 
serve stocks, particularly of general sup- 
plies. a 

Rationing by the Australian Army 

While true that distress cargoes provided 
an important amount of foodstuffs, most 
of the rations were furnished by the Aus- 
tralian Army. In carrying out this respon- 
sibility that army suffered from many handi- 
caps. It lacked firsthand knowledge of 
American food standards and naturally 
thought in terms of its own rationing sys- 
tem. Moreover, since most of its units were 
overseas, it was not organized for the pro- 
visioning of more than small bodies of men, 
and, though much better situated than the 
QMC, it still lacked enough service troops 

! ( 1 ) Personal Ltr, Brig Gen Arthur R. Wilson 
to Gen Gregory, 2 Apr. 42. OQMG SWPA 319.1. 

(2) Memo, CQM for G-4 USASOS, 28 Jun 42, 
sub: Distress Cargo. ORB AFWESPAC QM 435. 

(3) Memo, GPA for CofS USAFIA, 7 Jul 42, 
same sub. ORB AFWESPAC QM 435, Distress 
Cargo. (4) Conf, Base Sec QMs, 7-8 Mar 43, p. 
8. ORB AFWESPAC QM 337. 



and means of distribution to carry out its 
new task easily. 

The regular Australian ration sporad- 
ically used by American troops in the open- 
ing days of the war elicited considerable 
criticism from them, and it became appar- 
ent that one of the perplexities to be con- 
sidered in making formal arrangements for 
Australian subsistence of the U.S. forces 
would be whether to employ this ration. 
Containing only twenty-four basic items, it 
lacked the variety and the balance furnished 
by the thirty-nine items of the United States 
ration. Moreover, as it was on a money 
rather than a commodity basis, it varied in 
both quantity and quality with fluctuations 
in market prices. Some common American 
favorites, such as coffee, rice, spaghetti, fruit 
juices, and fresh and canned fruits and vege- 
tables, were served only rarely while fre- 
quent servings of mutton as the main meat 
component proved monotonous. As long as 
U.S. military units remained near the ports 
of entry, they could occasionally supple- 
ment Australian fare with the food they 
had brought with them. But once they 
were dispersed to sections of the country re- 
mote from coastal storage points, this relief 
became impracticable. 3 

Early in February the U.S. Army entered 
into negotiations looking to formal Aus- 
tralian assumption of responsibility for the 
subsistence of American units. Both parties 
agreed that American food requirements 
would be submitted to the Quartermaster 
General of the Australian Army. That offi- 
cer would deliver rations for current con- 
sumption direct to units having their own 

3 ( 1 ) Ltr, Australian Minister, Washington D. C., 
to U.S. Dept of State, 1 1 Feb 42. ORB AFPAC 
Sup Council. (2) USAFIA Memo 17, 24 Feb 42, 
sub: Rationing Plan. (3) Memo, CG USAFIA 
for Gen Richardson, 5 Jul 42, sub: Rationing of 
U.S. Troops. ORB AFWESPAC QM 430.2. 
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messes, help build up, maintain, and store 
a ninety-day food reserve for the combined 
forces, and present to the proper Common- 
wealth authorities American suggestions for 
increasing local food production. The ques- 
tion of the composition of the ration was not 
so easily solved. USAFIA was prepared to 
accept a money basis but it sought an im- 
proved ration that would cost 6d. more than 
the Australian ration and that would per- 
mit the selection of the menu for U.S. organ- 
izations to be made from a wider range of 
foods than was provided for Australian sol- 
diers. The Commonwealth immediately 
pointed out that this proposal envisioned a 
more generous fare than it furnished its own 
troops. Such a fare, it contended, would 
impair the morale of Australian soldiers, 
especially if they were stationed in the same 
camp with American units. 

Both sides finally approved a U.S. ration 
that contained four more components than 
did the Australian — eggs, macaroni or 
spaghetti, rice, and coffee — and substituted 
beef, pork, and ham for most of the mutton. 
It was also agreed that American organiza- 
tions might supplement this ration by the 
procurement of provisions either not fur- 
nished in the regular menu or furnished only 
in limited quantities. These purchases would 
be restricted to a daily expenditure of 6d. 
a ration. To prevent competitive bidding 
by U.S. Army quartermasters in commercial 
markets, it was stipulated that all supple- 
mentary provisions must be bought in Aus- 
tralian Army canteens, which would be 
stocked with the desired supplies. Among 
these supplies were fresh and canned fruits 
and vegetables, fruit juices, crackers, break- 
fast foods, cocoa, baking soda, cornstarch, 
and corn meal. To diminish the potential 
danger to Australian morale, it was agreed 
that U.S. troops attached to Common- 



wealth units would be fed the same ration 
the latter received and that Australian 
troops attached to American units would be 
served the U.S. ration. This compromise 
went into effect in most parts of the country 
in April 1942. 4 

The Australian-American ration was 
never truly popular among U.S. troops. 
Food issues occasionally fell below pre- 
scribed quantities, and substitute items were 
not always available. Frequently, there were 
shortages of milk, canned vegetables, and 
condiments. Too many pumpkins, onions, 
squashes, and turnips were offered, and too 
few greens, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, apples, 
pears, oranges, and grapefruits. 5 To meet 
American objections the unsupplemented 
ration was twice modified to furnish more 
beef, lamb, and pork in place of the less 
popular foods and those already furnished 
in more than sufficient quantity. The first 
revision, made in May, increased issues of 
fresh beef and bacon and cut those of dried 
peas, potatoes, and onions. In August the 
allotments of pork and lamb were enlarged 
at the expense of fish issues. Actually, these 
changes could be carried out only to a lim- 
ited extent, for Australian Army stocks were 
seldom large enough to permit the stipu- 
lated substitutions. 6 

The American-Australian ration would 
have been better liked if it had been possi- 

J (l) USAFIA Memo 27, 31 Mar 42, sub: 
Rationing of U.S. Troops. (2) Proc Div USASOS, 
Procurement in Australia — Historical Record, Jan 
42-45, II, Intro., Sec. 4. 

5 (1) Ltr, CO 147th FA to CG USAFIA, 1 May 
42, sub: Rations in N.T. ORB AFWESPAC AG 
430.2. (2) Rpt, Capt Harry Cullins, 1 Jul 42, sub: 
Investigation, Townsville. ORB AFWESPAC QM 

333.1. (3) Rpt, CO Base Sec 4, 3 Jul 42, sub: 
Bimonthly Rpt of Rations. ORB AFWESPAC QM 

430.2. 

8 (1) USAFIA Memo 55, 8 May 42, sub: Ra- 
tioning Plan. (2) USASOS Memo 24, 17 Aug 42, 
sub: Daily Ration Issue. 




